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PRINCIPAL CONTENTS: 


BOOKS I MIGHT WRITE (MR. McKINLEY). 
AN ESSAY ON——JOHN. 


MRS. GREEN.—X 
By the Mocking Bird 


WHO IS RESPONSIBLE ? 
Finance: THE BURDEN OF THE RAND. 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD--PROPHET OR NOVELIST? 


CORPORAL WINSTON 




















INTERNATIONAL 


GENTLEMEN S$ 







P'UR-LINED 
OVERCOATS 


ready for 


immediate wear. 


163 and 165 Regent Street, 


LONDON, W. 


THE PATENT 


SELF-CLOSING BRACELETS 


(SAUNDERS & SHEPHERD'S). 
Made in Plain Kr Never slip. 
Gold, also with Delightfully 


flexible and com- 
Gem or Watch 
, fortable. Will 
centre. 
, fit any wrist. 
A Charming Christmas Present. O/ all Leating Jewellers. 


r CAUTION.—Please see that you get the Original, Saunpers & SueruERd's being 
the only ones with TRELLIS EVEN “SELF-CLOSING” ACTION, ensuring 
Sreatest comfort. Patent rights rigidly protec‘ed. 

Wholesale only. Saunpers & Suernerp, Limitep, Lonpon. 








Scotr AbDIE, 


Che Royal Scotch Warehouse, 
115-1154 RECENT ST., LONDON, W. 


GOLF CAPES 
INVERNESS CAPES 
TRAVELLING ULSTERS 
CYCLING GOWNS 
DRIVING COATS 
RAILWAY RUGS 
PLAIDS AND SHAWLS 





Price List post free 


Tailor to the Roval Family, Being double breasted ib 
most suitable or autumn 
RECENT STREET, LONDON, W. : 


PREVENT FRAUD 


of CHEAP GERMAN air-tubes fitted to genuine outer 
covers of 


‘ DUNIOP JYRES “ 


by examining Trade Mark of air-tube. 

Doubtful tyres reported on at any of our depots, 
, No charge. 
The most expensive rubber made is employed in 
GENUINE Dunlop air-tubes. 














Alma Street, Coventry ; 14 Regent Street, S.W. ; 160 to 166 Clerkenwell Road, E.C. 


UNIVERSAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Established 1834. 


Large Reserves. Low Premiums. Large Annual Cash Bonuses. 


For 40 years the Annual Reductions of Premium on With-Profit Policies of six years’ 
standing have equalled 


45 PER CENT. OF THE ANNUAL PREMIUMS. 
Life Interests and Reversions Purchased, or Advances made thereon. 


Chief Office: 1 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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DRURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL.—Managing Director, 


ArtuuR Cotitins.—EVERV EVENING, at 7.45, 
by Cecit RAveiGs, with powerful cast. 
day. Also Thursday, November 15, at 1.45. 


MATINEES every Wedne day and Satur- 
Box Office now cpen. 


Emusements 


— 


THE PRICE OF PEACE, 





LYRIC.—FLORODORA.— Lessee, 


o'clock, Mr. Tom B. Davis's Company in FLORODORA. 
NEE every Saturday, at 2.30. 


Mr. WILLIAM 
Under the management of Mr. Tom B. Davis.—EVERY EVENING, at 8 


ful Cast. 





DALY’s THEATRE.—Sole Proprietor, Mr. GEO. EDWARDEs, 

TO-NIGHT, and EVERY EVENING, at 8.15, MATINEE every Saturday 
at 2.50, SAN TOY, a New Chinese Musical Play. The Book by Epwarp Morton. 
Lyrics by Harry GREENBANK and ADRIAN Ross. 


Music by Sipngy Jones. Powe)- 


Box Office open 10 till ro. 





GREET.— ST: JAMES’S. 





WYNDHAM’S THEATRE. — Proprietor, 


Wynpuam.—EVERY EVENING, at 8.20, an 
ARTHUR JoNEs, entitled 


MRS. DANE’S DEFENCE. 

Mr. Charles Wyndham, Messrs. Alfred Bishop, E. W. 
C. Thursby. S. Pringle; Miss Lena Ashwell, Miss Marie Illirgton, Miss Beatrice 
MATINEE every Wednesday and 


Irwin, and Miss Mary Moore. Doors open at 7. 


Saturday, at 2.30. 


Enormous Cast. MATI- 
Mr. CHARLES 
Original Play, by Henry 


MR. GEORGE ALEXANDER, 


TO-NIGHT and EVERY EVENING at 8.30. 


A DEBT OF HONOUR. 


And IN HONOUR BOUND, 


By Syvpnev Grunpy. 


MATINEE every Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.30. 
Box Office (Mr. E. Arnold) open 1o till ro. 


ST. JAMES'S, 





Garden, Alfred Kendrick, 


J. M. Barrie. 





AVOY.—Every Evening at 8.30.—PATIENCE.—By W. S. 
MATINEE every Saturday at 2.30. 


Givbert ard ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 


(GARRICK THEATRE.—Lessee and Manager, Mr. ARTHUR 

Pourcuier.—-EVERY EVENING, at 8.40, THE WEDDING GUEST, by 
Miss Violet Vanbrugh, &c. 
Lucette Ryley. MATINEE every Saturday, at 2.:0. 


Preceded at 8 by REALISM, Madeleine 





(GAIETY THEATRE. — Lessee and Manager, 
EDWARDES.—EVERY EVENING, at 8.15 (doors open 8), the successful 


GEORGE 





Box Office, 9 A.M. till rz P.M. R. DOYLY CARTE, Manager. ne tn pate BOY. MATINEE to-day at 2. Box Office 
AY MARKET. I a > , . 
H ns come eee. [LONDON HIPPODROME, Cranbourne Street, Leicester 


EVERY EVENING, at 8. 


MATINEE every Saturday at 2. 





Square, W.C. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
An entertainment of unexampled brilliance. 


Managing Director, Mr. H. E. Moss. 





AFRICAN BANKING BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. BANK OF MONTREAL 


CORPORATION, 
Limited. 


Heap OrFice: 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C 
Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-1. 


—— 


Registered Capital - 
Subscribed Capital - 


—_— 


£2,000,000 
£800,000 


Boarp oF Drrectors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- | 


man ; James Dalison Alexander, Esq. (of Messrs. Alex- 
ander, Fletcher & Co.); Augustus Durant, Esq. (of 
Messrs. A. Durant & Co.); Major S. Wynne Finch 
(Director of the Rhodesia Gold Fields, Limited); Sir 
Francis Knollys, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the 
Great Eastern Railway Company; Thomas Rudd, Eszq., 
Director of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 


Limited ; William James Thompson, Esq., J.P., Chairman | 


of the National Discount Company, Limited, 


Banxers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited ; Prescott, Dims- 
dale, Cave, Tugwell & Co., Limited; Parr’s Bank, 
Limited (Sir Samuel Scott, Bart., & Co.'s Branch). 


Brancues 1n SoutH Arrica.—Cape Town, Bloem- | 


fontein, Bulawayo, Durban, East London, Francis Town 
(Tati), Germiston, Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Johannes- 
burg, Kimberley, King William's Town, Malmesbury, 
Manzinyama (Gwanda District, Rhodesia), Matjesfontein, 
Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Mossel Bay, Port Elizabeth, 
Pretoria, Queenstown, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, 
Wynberg. 
Acency 1n America (New York). 


Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued, 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 

Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 
tained on application. 

G. W. THOMSON, Chie/ Manager. 





HOULDER BROTHERS & CO., Limited. 


FOR AUSTRALIA, RIVER PLATE, SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA. | 


HOULDER LINE OF STEAMERS. 

Tons. | 

Horney GRANGE .. 3,750 

OvINGDEAN GRANGE 3,500 

Urmston GRANGE .. 5,400 

LANGTON GRANGE .. 9,200 
Drayton GRANGE 


Tons. 
Royston GRANGE .. 6,400 
Beacon GRANGE .. 6,400 


Oswestry GRANGE 
(building)... t.s. 10,000 
(building).. t.s. 10,coo | SouTHERN Cross .. 7,300 

ELsTREE GRANGE .. 6,000 | MALTESE CROSS .. 2,200 


These splendid full-powered Seanetion, employed in 
the above trades, have excellent accommodation for passen- 
ers. All the latest improvements, including smoking room, 
ths (h. & c.), piano, refrigerated provision chamber, elec- 
triclight, &c. Dining saloons and state rooms amidships. 
For Passage, Freight, or Insurance, apply at the Offices 
of the Company, 


146 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C 
14 Water Street, Liverpool ; 30 Gordon Street, Glas 


gow; 337 Cuyo, Buenos Ayres; 446 Calle San Martin. | 


Rosario; Gran Dock, Ensenada, La Plata 63 Pitt Streets 
Sydney, N.S.W 


RiIpPINGHAM GRANGE 9,200 | 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. 


Paid-up Capital ....... peccvcscececcos Ke Meneed 

Reserve Fund ........ spanboatar ecccce £875,000 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors under 
ee £1,600,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts issued on any of the nume- 


rous Branches of the Bank throughout Australia and New 


Zealand. 

| Bills negotiated or sent for collection, 
Telegraphic Transfers made. 

| Deposits received in London at interest for fixed periods 
on terms which may be ascertained 

on application. 


R. W. JEANS, J/anager. 


CIVIL SERVICE BANK, 


LIMITED, 





FARADAY HOUSE, 

10 CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 
Telephone No. 1946 Gerrard. 

Directors. 
. A. Edmond, Esq. E. 
. T. Smith, Fsq. 
Current Accounts may be opened at any time by paying 
}in a small sum. No charge made for keeping accounts 
with a minimum balance of £10. Interest allowed on 


| balances of £25 and upwards, Facilities offered to cus- 
| tomers residing at a distance. 





J. Gouly, Esq. 
J. T. Southgate, Esq. 


Amounts of £5 and upwards received on Deposit 
Accounts and Interest allowed as follows :— 
Withdrawable at Three Months’ notice, 3 per cent. 





- One Month's = Sh on 


Advances made on moderate terms upon approved 
security. 





| For full particulars apply to 
H. S. COOPER, Manager. 
| Bank Hours :—10 to 5.30; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 


RHODESIA RAILWAYS, LTD. 


Extension of Cape Government System. 


SOUTHERN ROUTEITO RHODESIA 


| Via Capetown, Kimberley, Vryburg, Mafeking, 





Palapye, Francistown, and Bulawayo. 


Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown | 


daily at 9 p.m. for Bulawayo, and Bulawayo at 7 P.M. for 
Capetown. Fares: Capetown to Bulawayo, rst Class, 
£18 8s. r1d. ; and Class, £12 5s. 11d. ; 3rd Class, £5 13s. sd. 
Average Time: London to Capetown by Royal Mail 
Steamer (5,951 miles), 17 days. Capetown to Bulawayo by 
Railway (1,360 miles), 33 days. The Coach and Transport 
Services are being rapidly extended and improved between 
stations on the Company's line and neighbouring towns and 
| districts 'n Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. 
Further particulars may be obtained on application at 
the Company's Offices : 15 St. Swithin’s Lane, London, 
E.C. J, F. JONES, Secretary. 


Established in 1817. 


Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753. Reserve Fund, 
£1,438,357. Undivided Profits, £87,777. 


Head Office and Board of Directors :— 
MONTREAL, 


General Manager— 
E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal, 


LONDON OFFICE— 
22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 


CoMMITTEE : 

Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND 
MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G, 
THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 

Undertake monetary business with all parts of 

Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States, 

and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable 

Transfers. 

Financial Agents of the Government of the 

Dominion of Canada. 


ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 


THE BANK OF AFRICA, 


Limited. 
Established 1879, 


Inc rated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1877. 
Subscribed Capital—£2,250,000, in 120,000 Shares of £18 
rss. each, Paid up, £750,000. Reserve Fund, £463,000. 
Head Office : 113 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 

Brancues.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, Cape Town, 
Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kimberley, King 
William's Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Elizabeth, 
Queenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia: 
Bulawayo, Gwelo, Salisbury, Umtali. Transvaal: Bar- 
berton, Johannesburg, Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange River 
Colony: Bethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Ficksburg, 
Harrismith, Jagersfontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Philip- 
polis, Winburg. East Africa: Beira, Lourenco Marques. 

Boarp oF Drrectrors.—W. Fleming Blaine, Esq., 
Chairman; A. Chamberlain, Esq., M.P.; Robert W. 
Chamney, Esq.; Owen R. Dunell, Esq.; A. A. Fraser, 
Esq. ; Rochfort Maguire, Esq.; John Young, Esq. 

General Manager (Resident at Cape Town), James 
Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 

Letters of Credit and Draftsissued. Bills purchased 
and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 
with South Africa. 

Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 
ascertainable on application. 











NOTICE. 


An Index to Volume V. of THE OUT- 
LOOK (Feb. 3 to July 28, 1900) is ready. 
Copies have been forwarded to subscribers 
whose names are upon our books, and 
copies will be sent free of all charge to 
other readers who forward their names and 
addresses on a postcard to the Manager, 
THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street. 
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FROM GERMANY 


(Lustige Blitter. 


ROBERTS: You astonish me! 
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HOW ARE THE MIGHTY—— 





PRETORIA 
OCTU™ 1899 f 7 
7 











MACHADODORP 
JULY - 1900 











MARSEI£tEs 
P 








[Cafe Town Owl. 


Tue GREAT PRESIDENT. THE Ex-PRESIDENT. Mr. KRUGER, 








A REVOLUTION IN FURNISHING, 


On the instalment plan 
NORMAN & STACEY, LTD. 
118 QUEEN VICTORIA sT., E.C, 
Mr. LABOUCHERE, M.P., 
in Truth, writes: “* Norman 
& STAcEY have introduced in 
their business an ingenious safe- 
uard against the risk of loss to 
is widow or family through 
the death of the hirer. They 
ive an INSURANCE UPON HIS 

IFE. 

Moderate Prices. Free De- 
livery Town or Country. Call 
and view stock before Poult 
ing locally. 

NOTICE.—NORMAN & STACEY, 
LTD., have been given the Highest 
ROS Award (a Diploma of Honour) for 

their Exhibit of Furniture at the 
Woman's Exhibition, Earl's Court, 
1900. 


Call and compare quality and prices with other firms’. 


COUNTY FIRE OFFICE, *...;.° 


50 REGENT STREET, W., 


AND 


14 CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON. 


renee le 


NORMAN s STACEY.12 


ARTISTIC HOUSE FURNISHERS 
s A 


N 























THE PREMIUM INCOME of this Office is derived from Home business only, no 
foreign risks being undertaken. 


THE PAYMENTS MADE FOR LOSSES amount to £5,000,000. Damage by | 


Lightning and Explosion of Coal Gas made good. 
FORMS OF PROPOSAL and full particulars as to Rates and the Advantages 
offered by the County may be obtained on application to the Company's Agents. 


Joint Secretaries { ¢ =’ Bye 


METROPOLITAN 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1835. 


ALL SURPLUS DIVIDED BY WAY OF 
REDUCTION OF PREMIUM. 
The Rates of Reduction for current year range from 72% to 32%. 


NEW RATES FOR 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES 
AND 
LIMITED PAYMENT ASSURANCES 


With similar reductions. 


aeatn, & £2,044,000. 





NO COMMISSION. NO SHAREHOLDERS. 


Offices : 13 Moorgate Street, LONDON, E.C. 











ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. ESTAB. 1866. 
SPECIAL ADVANTAGES offered by the Company to its Policyholders : _ 
(1) Absolute Security.—(2) Equitable premium rates—comparing most favourably 
| with other offices.—(3) Policies free from objectionable conditions and restrictions. — 
(4) Prompt payment of satisfactory claims. 
Applications for Agencies Invited.—Gentlemen able to influence good business 
will find the Company’s agency terms very remunerative. 


| Chief Offices—BROAD STREET CORNER, BIRMINGHAM. 


| ‘BRITISH WORKMAN’S AND GENERAL 
| 
| 














NORWICH UNION . 


LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 





Claims Paid ower £20,000,000. 





SPECIAL NEW TABLES, with Guaranteed Benefits: (1) Limited Payments with Attractive Options. (2) Four per Cent. Increasing Insurances, 


Full oe 


HBHBAD OFFICE * 


s on application to 


NORW ICE, 


LONDON OFFICES :—50 Fleet Street, E.C.; 71 & 72 King William Street, E.C.; 195 Piccadilly, W.; 1 Victoria Street, S.W.; and 


3 & 4 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 
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GERM-PROOF FILTERS 











Improvement 
In S)3e5 


PN IT SO, “ Great 




















166 ano 25f pram 
21% ano 30/ wountta 


¢ —Poar Free__ 


N° Size at 10/0 


REMAINS UNALTERED. 
The Improved Sizes are unquestionably 
the very best Fountain Pens Money 
Can Buy 














In use in the leading Hospitals and innumer- 





a megs Mee | Mesos Mee fame able Private Bouses. 


ad Waite ror Catacocue 
"93 Cheapside. EC 
WIBIETOOD «pap, 3 SBE) som 
4 Biph i 3. Eithange St Mancuestes 
re Brentanos. J) Avenue de Opera PARIS 
. AND AT ALL STATIONERS 


Fitted to the domestic supply pipe these filters give an 
abundant supply of pure water absolutely free from 
disease-producing germs. 





Fitted in London by own Plumbers at cost price. 

















Full Illustrated Catalogue and estimates free on application to the 


BERKEFELD FILTER CO., Ltd., 
121 Oxford Street, London, W. 


OCEAN SERVICES 
F p R AND ROUND THE 
ef «88s WORLD TRIPS. 








Travellers abroad should be able to obtain THE 
OUTLOOK at all the leading Bookstalls, Kiosks, &c, 


UNION-CASTLE LINE 


SOUTH AFRICAN ROYAL MAIL 
SERVICE. 











THE POPULAR 


CAPE COLONY, NATAL, DELAGOA BAY, 


| 
hb od | 
BEIRA, AND MAURITIUS, 
South- | 
Steamers. London, ampton. 
*NORMAN 1 | 
(via Madeira) ......sccecceee ° —_ Nov. 17 . | 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, and 
HAWAII. 


FROM VANCOUVER EVERY MONTH. 


tGASCON - 
. (via Las Palmas) ...++++0+ sees Nov. 16 Nov. 17 YOKOHAMA (Inland Sea), SHANG 
$GUELPH 
™ (via Las Palmas) ....+.ssesees — Nov. 21 | HAI, HONG KONG, 
*DUNVEGAN CAS 
(via ve oA —, bhbcek — Nov. 24 FROM VANCOUVER EVERY THREE WEEKS. 
faRAGLAN CASTLE | ciainnsninbatie 
ee ee a ° Nov. 23 Nov. 24 





* Royal Mail Steamer. 
+ Intermediate Steamer. x To Delagoa Bay. 
§ Mauritius Steamer. a Also via St. Helena. 


Union-Castle Special Express ‘Trains leave Waterloo for 
Southampton every Saturday. 


Apply to Donald Currie & Co., Managers, | 


3 Fenchurch Street. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST— SUPPER 





PLEASE NoTr.—THE OUTLOOK should be 


optainable at all RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS and | 


from NEWSAGENTS on SATURDAY MORNING 
throughout London and the Provinces at the 
same time as the London morning papers are 
available. 


| 





JAMES BUCHANANECO, | 


(SCOTCH WHISKY DISTILLERS,. 
By Appointment to 


H.M. te QUEEN 


AND H.R.H. 


THE PRINCE or WALES; 


For tickets, free pamphlets, &e., apply Pas- 
senger Department, Canadian Pacific Railway, 
67 King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur 
Street, S.W. Agency of Allan, American, 
Cunard, Dominion, New Zealand Shipping, 
Norddeutscher, Orient, P. & 0O., Shaw Savill, 
White Star, &c. 








J Lucky Curve Se by 
THE PARKER 


JOINTLESS EYESY 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


VALUABLE GUARANTEE 


Write to-day, as the offer will shortly be . 
drawn.— Lucky, Curve feeds ink perfectly 
Spring Loc “does away with screw, "4 
Break ”~Cap is warranted one year, Pens to 
every hand. 8/3, 10/3 upwards. Sera’, 
Iu ?,t/-; Gravity Stylo, 3/3. Interesting Boo 

vuarantee, and name of neare ee. 





et, Gir s dealer fp 5 
PARKER PEN CO., 195, Oxford St.. London. 
eS Se ——— 
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FAITHFUL FRIEND (reading latest news). ‘It is also 
decided to present him with a memorial medal anda silver 
palm.” 

Krucer. Ah! But, between ourselves, the greasy 
palm has been more in our line hitherto, 


Tue Ministerial appointments of Lord Salisbury during 
the past week confirm the characteristics indicated in our 
last issue. The young men are to have a chance. Mr. 
George Wyndham takes over the Chief Secretaryship for 
Ireland, without a seat in the Cabinet for the present, but 
only for the present we must assume. He will succeed in 
the new post as he has succeeded in the old. Aclear task 
lies before him, and he will bring to it, besides the genial 
patience which it must continue to demand, the ductility 
of mind and statesmanlike intelligence which are his chief 
characteristics. The appointment of Lord Cranborne to 
the Under Secretaryship for Foreign Affairs may savour 
of superfluous nepotism in a Government which also con- 
tains Mr. Arthur Balfour, Mr. Gerald Balfour, and Lord 
Selborne. But the man will amply justify the choice in 
this case as in the others, and the appointment adds another 
security for the continuance unchanged of Lord Salisbury’s 
foreign policy. Mr. Gerald Balfour at the Board of 
Trade and Mr. Walter Long at the Local Government 
Board are unexciting yet unexceptional selections. Suffi- 
cient, also, is Mr. Austen Chamberlain as Secretary to the 
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Treasury, while Mr. Arnold Forster may feel his pamph- 
leteering efforts recompensed by the post of Parliamen- 
tary Secretary to the Admiralty. As Financial Secretary 
for War Lord Stanley earns the reward of his services in 
South Africa and in the lobbies. A plebiscite of the war 
correspondents might not have ended so happily for him. 
Is it too much to hope that the portfolio of Agriculture 
may pass out of the hands of the mere ‘‘ sandbags” of 
the Cabinet and become a centre of stimulating and states- 
manlike activity ? Canada, even laggard French-Canada, 
New Zealand, Denmark—to name no other countries 
whose produce crowds our home markets—have set an 
example which it is full time we followed. 


Mr. McKiney's election to a second term of office as 
President of the United States is a veritable triumph. 
Electioneering in the States is a fine art. Voters there 
are merely a statistical expression. They operate as 
masses, not as atoms. In the present case they have 
outrun all calculation and given Mr. McKinley the largest 
majority bestowed on a candidate since General Grant’s 
return in 1872. The final figures in the Electoral College 
are 292 for Mr. McKinley and 155 for Mr. Bryan, as 
compared with 271 and 176 in 1896. Mr. McKinley has 
gained the suffrages of six States that supported Mr. 
Bryan four years ago, and has lost only one which pre- 
viously favoured him. With this election in all likelihood 
Mr. Bryan passes for ever from the Presidential contest. 
As often happens when powerful candidates rely on ex- 
treme measures, many Democrats who rallied to the party 
call are not sorry at Mr. Bryan’s defeat. For a parallel 
we may recall the feelings of many sturdy Liberals regard- 
ing Mr. Gladstone’s discomfiture over his Home Rule 
proposals. Free silver, which Mr. Bryan’s impassioned 
eloquence represented as an easy road to a national 
elysium, was in reality an unfathomable abyss. Even the 
Western States are shaken in their rural faith, while the 
commercial East declares more emphatically than before 
that what has made its greatness and prosperity will 
suffice to maintain them. On the announcement of Mr. 
McKinley’s success business leaped up to life as from an 
oppressive nightmare. 


It would be unsafe to say that by their vote the people 
of the United States have declared themselves for oversea 
expansion, for imperialism, or for foreign conquest. They 
have merely made clear that they will not shrink from any 
result of their national energy. Calculated imperialism 
which starts out deliberately upon vainglorious plans of 
conquest is one thing. Its proper name is Cesarism. Its 
natural doom can be read in many a page of history. 
Rome proclaims it; Spain also; and France under her 
first Emperor. But the imperialism which is the fruit of 
an abounding national energy, which prevails by its inborn 
force and conquers by its virtues of intelligence and en- 
lightenment, is a natural sequel which no country dare 
decline to accept., The United States, still young, and 
proud of youthful strength, with simpler ideas of govern- 
ment than the state-ridden countries of the old world, are 
the last to shirk their responsibilities. They have just 
proclaimed it to the world, and the world must take 
account of it. Mr. McKinley’s election is the best thing 
which could happen for Britain. He has been a gocd 
friend to this country, and it in no wise detracts from tte 
merit of his friendship that his country’s interest has dic- 
tated it. That merely proves his wisdom. The world 
may now look for a decisive lead in China along true 
Anglo-American lines from a people unfettered by olc- 
fashioned diplomacies, and whose policy has the merit of 
always meaning what it says, and going straight for what 
it means—not territory, but trade. 


CuINA continues to offer copious libations of official 
blood in propitiation of European anger. Suicides, 
decapitations, and shootings are announced almost daily. 
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Chinese heads are cheap to-day, and if quantity will pass 
’ for quality, Europe might soon be satisfied. This blood- 
offering shows the kind of estimation in which China holds 
the Christian Powers. In civil affairs the Allied occupa- 
tion is only perpetuating confusion and disorganisation. 
The presence of Generalissimo von Waldersee is not made 
apparent in any amelioration of social conditions. Pekin 
is reported as tending to return to its normal state, but 
the place is so vast that the characteristics of one corner 
are not necessarily those of the whole. The Anglo- 
German agreement has by general assent become the 
’ Allied agreement. Proof sufficient this that it amounts to 
no more than this: it stamps the s/a¢us guo upon China. 
Even Russia agrees; but she invites China, through Li 
Hung Chang, to resume the government of Manchuria 
under Russian protection. Thus the name of annexation 
is saved, while absolute control is established. Belgium, 
through the good offices of France, has squeezed herself 
into the Allied complot, much to Germany’s official dis- 
pleasure. Why? Because whatever tends to increase 
the standing and solidification of Belgium diminishes that 
dream of a free seaboard for Germany, with Antwerp for 
‘a world-port. The Ministers at Pekin are said to be pro- 
gressing towards an agreement on a basis of negotiations 
for a final settlement. ‘‘ Final” is the word of the 
telegram; but there lies a long and fateful journey to 
finality in China. 


GranpiosE almost beyond conception are becoming 
the yearly national budgets of the nations, and they go on 
‘increasing. Republicanism in France has brought with it 
none of the severe economy that the name suggests. Her 
_ entire fiscal system bends under the weight of an expendi- 
‘ture that grows with each year. Her budget for 1901 
' provides for a total outlay of three and a half milliards of 
francs, which means 140 million pounds sterling. This 
‘ represents an increase over the current year of three and a 
‘half millions sterling. A former Minister, M. Guillain, has 
‘just issued to the Deputies an exhaustive report on the 
financial position of the country. It appears to him so 
‘ serious as to call for grave warnings. He points out that, 
although the budget is made to balance, the outlays under 
several heads mustof necessity greatly exceed the estimates. 
‘ Of course that is not honest finance. Concealment of this 
nature is futile; for no possible juggling with figures can 
make good a deficit. In the end the taxpayer must come 
to know of it in the rudest and most effective fashion, by a 
fresh demand on his pocket. France is not a growing 
country in the matter of population, and, although 
extremely rich in natural resources, she cannot expect to 
go on draining the sources of her people’s comfort and 
contentment in order to maintain national schemes of 
colonisation which, instead of being a source of revenue 
and strength, are a costly element of weakness to the 
country. The national prospect is so serious in the eyes 
of M. Guillain that he counsels a policy of economy, lest 
in the years of industrial depression which seem impend- 
ing a financial crisis should be the outcome of the present 
methods. He hints very plainly that all the elements of 
a severe and lasting crisis are present. Probably our next 
national budget will tell a similar tale though in a less acute 
degree. 


Lorp SELBORNE may study with profit an article in 
the Nineteenth Century on our ‘‘ Belated Warships.” The 
facts are stated with admirable accuracy, and show that 
the history of naval construction during the last ten or 
’ eleven years is remarkable in that for the first half of that 
period the wildest dreams were realised, while in the 
second half the most confident hopes were falsified. We 
have now thirty-three armoured ships building or ordered, 
and the prospect for our naval supremacy is far from 
cheerful, unless a real effort is made to recover the 
position we occupied five years ago. It is no excuse to 
say that we are no worse off than our neighbours, and 
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that the French ships are subjected to constant delays 
through changes of design, and Russian ships through 
financial disappointments. The Naval Defence Act was 
intended to show that we could build a colossal fleet in so 
brief a period that nobody could compete with us, and for 
the time we succeeded. The repeated delays of the last 
few years are not merely depriving us of ships, but 
are damaging our prestige at a time when Germany is 
threatening to be an important factor in the calculation, 
There are two main causes for our misfortune—(1) faulty 
administration, (2) scarcity of workmen. The second 
cause may be overcome by improved machinery ; the first 
cause is clearly remediable. The Japanese battleships 
Asahi and Shikishima, of 15,000 tons, were built at Elswick 
more rapidly than similar ships are being built in the 
dockyards. There are few exceptions to the rule that 
ships for the Royal Navy are built more rapidly in the 
dockyards than in private yards ; hence it follows that our 
ships are not delayed by the incapacity of the contractors, 
but because it is not made worth their while to expedite 
them. Lord Selborne should look into that matter. We 
want, moreover, a director of contract work who shall see 
that our warships are not delayed during construction in 
favour of more remunerative orders, and who, with the 
Admiralty at his back, shall have the power of enforcing 
penalties for wilful neglect. At present the contractors 
know that no penalties will be imposed ; the constructors 
employed as overseers have not even the power to 
threaten, and the contractors do as they please. Nor 
need such a director confine his attention solely to the 
hulls, armour, and guns. The Aen/, armoured cruiser, is 
being built at Portsmouth At one end she was built 
right up to her bows, but the other end could only be 
commenced because her stern post, a piece of metal 
weighing about 20 tons, had not been delivered from the 
contractors. Had the stern post been delivered in time, 
the launch would have been expedited by at least two 
months. This is but an example of many hundreds of 
delays that are for ever throwing back the building 
programme, and which will continue as long as con- 
tractors are left to complete orders at their own con- 
venience. 


Tue appeal of Lord Roberts as to the treating of the 
home-coming soldiers strikes the right note. It is made 
upon the only ground likely to have the least effect. Any 
attempt to lecture or coerce the public into goodiness must 
always fail. The sole way to succeed is to appeal to the 
sense of honour and decorum in the public and in the 
soldiers themselves. It must never be forgotten that 
the vast majority of our soldiers are barely yet men. The 
average age of those in South Africa would probably be 
found to be under twenty-five. They have not had the 
training of education or experience which would enable 
them to refuse all proffers of liquor. Lord Roberts knows 
this well enough, and his chief appeal is to the public not 
to treat the men to stimulants in public-houses or in the 
streets. These men he calls ‘‘ my gallant comrades” ; he 
declares they have borne themselves “like heroes on the 
battlefield, and like gentlemen on all other occasions.” 
Obviously he asks them to continue to behave themselves 
as gentlemen, and he asks the public to treat them so. 
In this way only can the springs of self-restraint be moved. 
Lord Wolseley is equally well-meaning, but not so happily 
inspired, in his way of reaching the sentiments of the 
public or the men. We have to work on human nature 
as we find it, and undoubtedly men who would scoff at 
temperance preachings and resent interference with their 
moral liberty will respond with enthusiasm to the reminder 
that they are gentlemen, and must do nothing to discredit 
their reputation. The return of the Canadian Volunteers 
has evoked the greatest enthusiasm in Canada. It will 
be curious to see whether the sentiment that made a 
Communion service the fittest celebration of their departure 
also reigned over their homecoming. 


a. See’ 
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In London civic art advances backwards ever. The 
unveiling on Tuesday, at the Royal Exchange, of two 
pictures painted respectively by Mr. and Mrs. Ernest 
Norman, shows that the business of forming a collection 
of canvases truthfully reflecting City taste in art is going 
prosperously forward. These pictures are, as we antici- 
pated, of the typical sort—as good as Mr. Croft’s picture, 
or the one by Mr. Sigismund Goetze—and show consistent 
progress since the day when the late Lord Leighton and 
Mr. Macbeth led off. It seemed characteristic enough 
that the Corporation should bow to the Royal Academy in 
the person of its President, but the Committee have ex- 
pressed themselves so much more truthfully by their later 
selections that the Leighton is now out of harmony with 
the rest of the panels. Let the Committee have it painted 
out and replaced by Miss Maude Goodman, who is very 
popular in the City, and they will be pursuing a consistent 
policy, a policy that will leave them with a collection that 
would disgrace any city in any century. It will prove 
that our generation were at least not barbarians, for 
to be barbarous implies a certain vigour, and this 
collection promises to be a triumph of namby-pamby 
silliness. , 


Tue friends and admirers of Mr. Holman Hunt, who 
last Saturday presented the painter with his portrait by 
Mr. Richmond, paid a fitting tribute toa character of great 
virility, to one who has had a great influence on his contem- 
poraries. How great that influence has been it is im- 
possible to say, for the interplay of suggestion between 
the pre-Raphaelites is past finding out. Asa painter Mr. 
Holman Hunt has been less of a success than any of the 
big men of the group, never really fulfilling the promise 
of his early pictures. The ‘‘ Scene from ‘ The Two Gentle- 
men of Verona’” and the ‘‘ Hireling Shepherd,” both done 
in his twenty-fourth year, were amazing productions for a 
man of that age, and we can only sigh that the secret of 
producing such talent is lost. In later life he too often 
relied on sentimental religiosity to redeem a chaos of over- 
modelled unrelated forms and colours. Indeed, it is 
difficult to clear him of the charge of having directly led 
up to Mr. Herbert Schmalz and his school. The system of 
painting and thinking of his pictures in bits, which in his 
early work in England offered results somewhat lacking 
in breadth, but of great richness and flavour, was utterly 
unsuited to the rendering of the dazzle of Southern sun- 
shine ; and his stay in Palestine seemed to vulgarise his 
view of things, to make it even less coherent than before. 
He has thus produced some pictures that are perfect 
nightmares, but is for all that a remarkable man. 


‘‘Mummy is become merchandise, Mizraim cures 
wounds, and Pharaoh is sold for balsams.”” So wrote old 
Sir Thomas Browne ; for, in his day of unscientific medi- 
cine, mummies were pounded into dust and made into 
powders and potions for the cure of disease. Mummy 
is still merchandise, but merely for show and museum 
purposes ; and the price of a princess is ten guineas. That 
is the sum paid in a London auction-room on Tuesday 
last for the mummified remains of a ‘‘ daughter of 
Pharaoh.” There is no need to inquire whether the poor 
bundle of withered humanity were Pharaoh’s daughter or 
not. She must have been of some estate to have endured 
for three thousand years, for the ancient Egyptian mum- 
mifiers had ‘‘ scales of charges” and degrees of skill just 
like our modern undertakers. The religion of that ancient 
day prescribed mummification as a condition of comfort- 
able immortality. The body had to be preserved against 
the great day when the souls discharged by death sought 
their ancient habitation of flesh. But with the mummifiers 
it was a matter of pay, and many a poor person unable to 
afford conversion into a first-class mummy had to submit 
to the fate of roaming through all time an intangible 
melancholy ghost whose body no longer existed. Such, it 
seems, was the faith of the ancient Egyptians, and so is 
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explained the tombs of the kings, mummified in state with 
their queens and courtiers, and housed under piled-up 
pyramids in supposed safety against the awful day.. 
Therefore when we moderns dig up a mummy we unearth 


.a faith ; when we sell one we barter a belief, and deal as , 


sacrilegiously with our kind as if we traded in dead 
humanity of yesterday. Pharaoh's daughter was no | 
savage, but a cultured, thinking lady, the heir to a creed 
whose subtleties we have not yet fully comprehended. © 
Might she and her race and subjects not be allowed to lie 
decently in the earth where they were placed in accordance 
with a faith and piety as true to them as ours are to us? 
We cannot hurt them by selling their mummies, but we 
certainly do not deal reverently with humanity; and a 
thousand years more or less is no excuse in eternity. 


Has not the time come for the issue of an authoritative 
code for the use of diocesan chancellors? Not only has 
one of them declined to grant a faculty which was un- 
opposed (on the ground that he personally considered 
the proposed scheme of ornamentation conducive to’ 
‘‘idolatry ”) and thus disregarded the unanimous wish of * 
the parishioners, but decisions which are diametrically 
opposed to one another are given by the chancellors of 
various dioceses. Thus, the rood-screen which is pro- 
nounced illegal in Chichester receives ready sanction in 
Truro, and so on. In some instances chancellors have 
forbidden ornaments which are found in many of the 
cathedrals. Common sense would suggest that there should 
be a definite list of legal ornaments, and that the law 
should not be administered simply according to the per- 
sonal idiosyncrasy of each chancellor. A striking com- 
mentary on the present system is furnished by an example 
at Pinner. The vicar and parishioners unanimously 
wished to accept the gift of a screen. Chancellor 
Tristram declared that the ornamentation on it was likely 
to encourage image-worship. Upon this decision the 
donor received an offer for its purchase from a Noncon- 
formist minister, who wished to erect it in his chapel ! 


Tue Money-lending Act came into operation upon the 
first day of the present month, and is confidently expected 
to annihilate the remaining Isaac Gordons of the business. 
A “'money-lender ” is a person who carries on the business 
of money-lending, but the Act specially exempts (a) bankers, 
(2) pawnbrokers, in respect of bond-fide pawnbroking 
business, (c) registered societies within the meaning of the 
Friendly Societies Act or the Building Societies Acts, 
and (d) corporate bodies empowered to lend money by Act 
of Parliament. The principal provision of the Act is 
that any court may reopen any transactions of a harsh or 
unconscionable nature carried out with a money-lender, and 
may relieve the victim of payment of any sum in excess of 
what the Court may consider reasonable. Another some- 
what important provision is that all money-lenders must 
register under their own or usual trade name and at all 
addresses, and must not enter into any agreement under 
any other than such name. The penalty for infringement 
of this last section is #100 fine for the first offence, and 
three years’ imprisonment and the same fine for any sub- — 
sequent offence. Finally, the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue, subject to the approval of the Treasury, may 
make regulations respecting the registration of money- 
lenders, and there are further heavy penalties for mislead- 
ing or deceptive statements made by any money-lender or 
his agent. All power to the measure. 


I AM the potter ; Allah’s the clay. 

Was it the potter? Was it the clay? 

At his feet the fragments roll. 

Lo! beside his wheel he stands 

Wondering, with idle hands. 

Let him gather up his soul, 

And make the clay a poor man’s bowl. 
From “' Dr. North and his Friends,” by S. Weir Mitchell, 
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WHO IS RESPONSIBLE? 


Who is responsible ? asks the nation of its rulers, inspired 
to the question by a succession of faults, failures, and 
disasters over the whole ground of the national life. The 
people put the question not so much with the idea of 
demanding a victim, as from a natural conviction that if 
somebody had been responsible many, if not most, of the 
discreditable occurrences which rankle in their memories 
would not have happened. The list is long and depressing. 
The most recent example of administrative incompetence 
and official irresponsibility is the failure to control the 
crowd in the streets at the homecoming of the City 
Imperial Volunteers. That some one had blundered was 
evident enough—the loss of human life is proof of it—but 
who? And when is he to be brought to book? Nearly 
two weeks have passed and we learn of no steps to avoid 
a repetition of so discreditable a failure of officialdom, 
failure not only discreditable but full of danger to society. 
Surely, says the order-loving citizen, there is some one 
person whose duty it is to regulate crowds on an occasion 
when it was foreseen that they would be enormous and to 
keep the public streets free from rank rowdiness. The 
crowd itself as it turned the Strand and its purlieus at 
night into a veritable Babylon of ostentatious depravity 
must have wondered why it was not controlled. 
And the cry arises, Who is responsible? It pierces the 
many halls of officialdom, is re-echoed from room to 
room, and finally dies out unanswered. Apparently no 
one is responsible, and therein lies the evil. It is an evil 
that taints our whole governmental organisation. Either 
there is no one responsible individual, or there is a 
system which prevents him being brought to account. 

A long succession of failures in connection with the 
war point to the same deplorable conclusion. Among 
the earliest of transports chartered were the ‘‘ Z” steamers. 
Were they fit and proper boats for such a purpose? No 
one pretends they were, certainly no one who knows his 
facts. Yet they were among the first to be chartered by 
Government at a stiff price; they sailed and—broke 
down. Who was responsible? The department or the 
official who effected the charter should at least have been 
as well informed as unprejudiced men at Lloyd’s; yet 
where has there been inquiry ? The whole incident is fast 
fading into forgetfulness; nobody was responsible, or, if 
responsible, his responsibility is of a nature involving no 
culpability. A similar tale attaches to the other boats 
chartered and proved inefficient. The business man says to 
himself: Now, if any manager of mine had fallen so 
short of his duty, I should quickly find out the why and 
the wherefore. It is a most natural proceeding, and the 
commonest in life, to probe the blame to its source, to 
bring its author out into the light, to reprimand him, and 
So ensure against a repetition of laxity on his part or 
others in like position. In officialdom there seems to be 
no responsibility. Rather there is a mutual system of 
shielding one another, a burking in Parliament of the 
personal onus, and after a few futile attempts at elucida- 
tion on the part of private members, the matter ends— 
until the next time when exactly the same thing happens. 

A precisely similar state of affairs exists in the Army. 
A brigade of British soldiers is led up in close formation to 
within a hundred yards of concealed entrenchments on a 
dark night, and in five minutes hundreds of valiant men 
lie dead and wounded, shot down like sheep, and thrown 
into such confusion that their natural bravery gets 
no play. It is a disaster. Who did this? cries the 
public. Who is responsible? With the patience of a 
fair-minded race it waits for a reply. Has it got that 
reply to this day? Will it ever get the reply? Shall we 
ever know the truth about Colenso, the facts as to Lady- 
smith and the Tugela, and many other incidents of the 
hugger-mugger order? Apparently not. Yet if the 
bottom of a warship but scrape the ground, or if she lose 
aa anchor, a searching inquiry ensues, a court-martial if 
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necessary ; responsibility is driven home at once, and the 
responsible man censured and punished. Not so in the 
Army. If Lord Methuen was not responsible he is being 
subjected to great injustice ; if he was, the public and 
the British soldier are suffering from a more dire injustice. 
Occasionally a Gatacre or a Colvile is sent home. Their 
failures are too glaring to need inquiry. If there had 
been in their case the smallest pretext for inquiry they 
would have been at the seat of war still. Nicholson’s Nek 
still awaits elucidation, and the easy and complacent sur- 
render of numerous officers. Was nobody responsible? 
They would quickly have found the culprit out in the Navy, 
and published his name, and they have as delicate a sense 
of justice and honour in the Navy as exists in the Army or 
the Government departments. Why is it, then, that 
everywhere but in the Navy there is an official conspiracy 
to avoid the question of personal responsibility? For 
certain it is that just as in private, professional, and 
commercial life personal responsibility is the first con- 
dition of authority, as it is the chief element of success, so 
must it be in our Government departments if we are ever 
to shake ourselves free of this torpid officialdom which 
crushes out originality and force, and cloaks ancient 
incompetence. In the Army first of all must the effort be 
made. The speech delivered by Mr. Brodrick this week 
shows that he is possessed by at least a full sense of the 
gravity of the task before him. But remembering the 
forces arrayed against him, and the inertia he has to cope 
with, we must not be too sanguine, but only hopeful. 


PREDESTINED 


{An Echo of the United States Elections.) 


WHEREVER lands are flowing 
With honey and with milk— 

Wherever gold is glowing, 
Or cotton, corn, or silk, 

We yearn to preach the gospel 
To every mother’s son, 

And when the cusses spurn it, 
We preach it with a gun. 


Let hoary heads in Congress 
Deplore the lusty strife ! 
Arm-chairs for all the dotards ! 
We want “the strenuous life.” 
In vain their parlour precepts 
The Golden Rule unfold ; 
Were on a different basis— 
And that’s the Rule of Gold. 


The world is to the White Man 
By Right Divine assigned ; 
When Destiny is calling 
We are not colour-blind. 
The Black and Brown and Yellow 
Have served some end, no doubt, 
But all this “‘ Man and Brother” 
Is certainly played out. 


The milk-and-water preachers 
Had best their prattle cease ; 
We've little use at present 
For any “ Prince of Peace.” 
An up-to-date Messiah 
Is what we want to see ; 
The Gospels are back numbers ; 
This isn’t Galilee. 


We are the chosen people— 
The long-elected seed— 
We're on the track of Glory 
And grow in grace and greed. 
In vain the Peace Commission 
Would check our spreading girth ; 
We want no New Jerusalem ; 
We only want the earth. 


Edward A, Church, in ‘‘ New York Life.” 
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BOOKS I MIGHT WRITE 
(PRESIDENT McKINLEY) 


In the matter of book-production America is running this 
country very hard. Among forthcoming works of interest 
one may suggest the following : 


SILENCE THE GOLDEN 
By MuM 


A treatise on the art of keeping your mouth shut, 
Invaluable to legislators of all sorts and conditions. 
Chap. I. contains full particulars of the new method of 
running for President on the silent system. Chap. II. 
is devoted to an estimation of Mark Hanna and the tight 
wire ; Chap. III. to the discussion of nods and winks and 
their effect on blind horses ; and Chap. IV. to hints on 
the preparation of 100 tasty dishes for the dinner pail. 
There are also chapters on Silver Speech, Poor Old 
Dewey, Chinese Crackers, Strikes and Knockouts, Coal- 
less Navies, Receptions for Boer Delegates, &c., &c., &c. 


FROM COURT HOUSE TO WHITE: HOUSE 


By County ATTORNEY 


A beautiful and touching piece of autobiography, 
specially adapted for the perusal of gentlemen who ‘‘ owe 
everything to their wives.” 


HOW TO LICK THE FILIPINOS 
By THE YOUNG NAPOLEON 


CuHap. I. WE Salt IN. 

CHAP. II, WE WISH WE HADN'T. 

CuapP. III. BUT WE KEEP ON. 

CHAP. IV. BECAUSE EXPANSION IS A VITAL THING. 
CuHap. V. AND WE’RE SO STUCK. 

CHAP. VI. THAT WE CAN’T GET OUT. 


To every purchaser of the foregoing will be given free a 
charming monograph entitled 


AGUINALDO, OR THE MEANEST MAN ON EARTH 


DO YOUR BEST FOR ONE ANOTHER 
By Go SLOW 


Cuap. I. Sixty per Cent. at Home: Open Door Abrcad. 
CuaAP. II. Thoughts on the Treatment of Dying Nations. 
Cuap. III. The Monroe Doctrine and Monroe Doctors. 
CuapP. IV. Salisbury and I. 

CHAP. V. I and Salisbury. 

CHAP. VI. On Taking Part in Concerts. 


AN ESSAY ON—JOHN 


How oft in this sublunar vale of tears 

The better lot the worser fate appears ! 

So tailors opulent at their trade repine 

And eager strive as poets great to shine. 

So city clerks despise the merchant’s fame, 
To write a Gaiety burlesque all their aim. 

So maids contemn sweet single blessedness, 
And with love raptures flood the monthly press. 
Yet one and all but prove great nature’s rule : 
That every mortal is in part a fool. 

Most foolish he who most claims to be wise, 
And wisest he who knows where folly lies. 
Happy alone that man whose true vocation 
Consorteth sweetly with his inclination, 


But what of him who, having reached true fame, 
In baser realms should seek a newer name? 
Who, seated in great editorial chair— 
A very potentate acknowledged there— 
With easy phrase could cause great empires shake, 
And erring vestries to their centre quake, 
Could daunt policemen, and coerce the law, 
And make even pressmen yield unwonted awe, 
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Should all this great achievement from him throw 
And fall to vile arenas far below ? 

As though his better part were quenched and spent, 
Should stoop to politics, sink to Parliament ; 
Forego the mystic haze that round him shone, 
And show himself in public as plain John? 

Sure none could credit such declension true 

Were it not gross and patent to the view. 

But as we most from mankind’s frailties learn 

Let us examine clearly, clear discern 

Why John left dignity, and power, and pelf, 

And to exalt his kind dethroned himself. 


Honest he was with honesty derived 
From nature, not by policy contrived. 
Scorning the schemer’s art, the trimmer’s wile, 
He gained by truth what many lost by guile. 
Learned in many a manuscript and tome 
That told the pride of Greece, the pomp of Rome, 
The freaks of France, the woes of Cromwell’s sway, 
Still where they erred or failed could clearly say. 
All that the wise and-great sang, said, or wrote, 
He had at elbow and could freely quote. 
Creeds and philosophies new-fangled, hoary, 
Stretched in his purview like a twice-told story. 
Each novel scheme.he matched with its old brother, 
No plan more true or false than was another, 
Until by learning brought to such a pass 
He scarcely knew what was not, or what was. 
Yet as the world by some scheme must proceed 
By urgent reasoning he evolved this creed : 
That what the greatest number shall proclaim 
Therein lies wisdom, that the statesman’s am. 
So that what history proves or fate proposes 
Is best decided by a count of noses ; 
And seeming errors, follies, paradoxes, 
Are sanctified to truth by ballot-boxes ; 
So men are wisest when they get elected, 
And only foolish e’er to be rejected ; 
The greatest he who can the most cajole, 
And the true hero he who heads the poll. 


For mark the logic : if two men say No 
It does not follow that the case is so. 
For other two as loud may Yes aver ; 
Beth parties can’t be right (though both may err). 
Yet great the virtue that in numbers reigns, 
And ancient magic still her power retains : 
For if of fifty, twenty-four deny 
And twenty-six assert, the verdict, Ay, 
Becomes transformed to law. Thus two majority 
Can rule, while simple two lacks all authority. 


Yet to this plan John does his fate commit, 
And bears it out with reason, learning, wit. 
Courageous, honest, still his path pursues, 
Bends to no threatening and ties no man’s shoes. 
Commends the ways of peace as lovelier far 
Than pomps or glories of a noisy war. 

Plays not at golf, nor ever backs a horse, 
Yet knows the better reason from the worse. 
To serve the people all his hope and aim, 
Not office, or emoluments, or fame. 
Though by rejection of his claim to rule 
The people, by his creed, have called him fool ; 
Yet strives he by persuasion to prevail, 
And tells them how they err and where they ail. 
Like some lone missioner ’mid a heathen race 
Proclaims their sins and proffers saving grace, 
And stills his heart, and bids his eyes be blind 
To fame and joys left long and far behind. 
So, learning wisdom by experience rude, 
Still in his mind he stores the precious food, 
And in his failure bears a worthier grace 
Than laurelled conqueror of a noisy race ; 
To glorious victory turns his hope’s defeat, 
And finds in calmer realms a sure retreat. 
Back to these realms he gladly takes his way 
There to assume once more his gracious sway, 
Again with wingéd thought and phrase proclaim 
His title to the older, nobler fame. 

THE MOCKING BIRD. 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 
The Lingering Brigandage in South Africa 


Lorp Roserts has retired into silence. The censor 
guards him inviolate from the camp-babbler and the corre- 
spondent, and by these signs we may know that some 
important move is impending. Probably it has to do 
with the apparent recrudescence of armed resistance 
among the Boers. We say ‘‘apparent” because these 
malicious raids of embittered gangs show up luridly 
against the background of growing peace. In war they 
were lost in the general turmoil. The great object must 
be to get at the leaders. Botha, De Wet, and Delarey 
are far too instructed in the art of war to think that fur- 
ther resistance is even creditable, far less useful. But 
they are probably the victims of their untamed followers, 
and dare not propose surrender. Meanwhile Mr. Steyn 
has taken over Mr. Secretary Reitz’s profession of fabrica- 
tor-in-chief, and unfortunately finds willing dupes. It 
were well they all made terms with Lord Roberts lest they 
are left to the methods of a much sterner man, Lord 
Kitchener, who is announced by proclamation as his 
successor. 
Canada’s Mandate 


The Canadian electorate replaced Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
in power on Wednesday by a majority of 50 or so as com- 
pared with 34 at the last election. Quebec has answered 
the Conservative attack upon Sir Wilfrid because he was 
too Imperial by increasing the number of his Quebec sup- 
porters from 49 to 56. The French-Canadian cannot 
forego the proud spectacle of one of his race and creed in 
the Federal Premiership, and when that one is also the 
sane Imperialist Sir Wilfrid Laurier has proved himself 
to be, the Empire may be well content. French-Canada 
has again won the election, as it did in 1896, and Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier is its hero. Sir Charles Tupper appealed 
in vain to the electorate to demand a guid pro quo from 
Britain for the Canadian tariff preference granted to 
British manufacturers; and the election removes still 
further off the Zollverein idea in Mr. Chamberlain’s or 
any other form. Canada, in a word, wants no heroics, 
economic or political. She has her eye upon the full 
barn. Relations with the United States seem to have 
played no part in the contest—a most remarkable indica- 
tion of inter-Imperial feeling and a complete falsification of 
Mr. Goldwin Smith’s philosophy. ' 


Lord Curzon and Indian ‘‘ Etonians”’ 


Lord Curzon in his speech at Rajkot gave expression 
to sentiments very similar to those which we ourselves 
expressed, with the approval, as we know, of many of 
those best qualified to judge, in commenting upon his 
circular regarding the absentee Princes. The Raj Kumar 
College is a kind of Indian Eton, whence emerge young men 
equipped too often for the duties of government with the 
acquirements of the English public school, plus an unlimited 
command of money, but with little or no aptitude for the 
self-restraints and responsibilities of government. But 
many of the Viceroy’s hearers must have remembered that 
if ** Anglicised Indians should not be more attractive than 
Indianised Englishmen,” our countrymen have certainly, 
by their attitude towards those Rajas who are more 
English than the English themselves, succeeded wonder- 
fully well in conveying the contrary impression to the 
Indian mind. Nor is it quite easy, however unimpeachable 
as a counsel of perfection, ‘‘to be educated in a Western 
curriculum and remain Indians, true to their beliefs, 
traditions, and people.” In fact, the education requires 
attention as well as the recipients. 

We feel sure that this extremely important matter will 
receive from Lord Curzon the attention its importance 
demands. Lord Macaulay was, no doubt, to a great 
extent right in his famous minute which determined the 
Western trend of State-aided education in India. But 
while it is permissible for the Copernican to scoff at seas 
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of milk and butter and big serpents embracing unwilling 
worlds, it is possible that the renunciation of Eastern 
methods has been too absolute, and the substitution of 
the Western methods too complete and comprehensive. 
There is much in the language, literature, philosophy, and 
history of the East which can be studied with equal profit 
and pleasure. It cannot be denied, however, that our 
educational officers as a rule have no very pronounced 
knowledge of Eastern lore and languages, and in too 
many of our institutions there are no other idols than 
Shakespeare and Herbert Spencer. 


The Commonwealth 


The New South Wales Premier has cabled to Mr. 
McKinley inviting the presence of a contingent of United 
States troops—a proposition which will, perhaps, surprise 
the President. Governors have been gazetted for all the 
Australian Colonies, except Victoria, Tasmania, and 
Western Australia, and Lieutenant-Governors for all ex- 
cept the last-mentioned two. But the arrangement is 
obviously quite provisional, Lord Beauchamp, for ex- 
ample, who appears in this Gazette of November 5 as 
Governor of New South Wales, having already left 
Sydney on his way home. It is amusing to note that 
Sir John Forrest—who, as we have repeatedly noted, 
must be Governor of Western Australia—has, as Premier, 
communicated to Mr. Chamberlain his resolution not to 
reduce the Governor’s salary—an announcement which was 
received by the Colonial Office with gratification. 


Citizen Soldiery 


“*Soldiering in Canada.” By Lieut.-Colonel George T. Denison. 
London: Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net. 


Although written on a frankly personal basis, Colonel Denison’s 
experiences touch on a deal of instructive matter. The contribu- 
tion of Canada within the past year to the Empire force in South 
Africa has convinced the people of this country of the magnificent 
qualities of the Canadian citizen soldiery. In Colonel Denison’s 
book there are many proofs that this last service of the Canadians 
is only what was to be expected from a people with their history. 
Long ere now, during the American wars in the first quarter of 
the century, when they kept their homeland intact by their bravery 
and devotion, and later in the suppression of rebellions and risings, 
they affirmed their title to distinction in patriotic spirit and warlike 
valour and intelligence. The book is best read in this light. It 
proves what a heritage of high qualities the Canadian people 
possess. Colonel Denison has met many interesting and celebrated 
people in the course of his career, both in Canada and England, 
and his accounts of them, written with a frank simplicity, are 
often amusing. One good story he tells. He met a General of his 
acquaintance in the reading-room of a Service club in London. 
Conversation was strictly forbidden in that room. There happened 
to be only one other person present, and they asked if he objected to 
their conversation. No, he did not mind ; in fact, he had learned to 
put up with all sorts of interruptions while on the staff of that very 
fussy General, General ——. Now General —— was Colonel 
Denison’s friend then present. A large number of incidents and 
recollections of this type, joined to its historical interest, render 
the book well worthy of perusal. Needless to tell military readers 
that Colonel Denison is the author of a well-known work on 
“ Modern Cavalry.” 


A LETTER FROM PARIS 


REFORM AND PLAIN SPEAKING—HAD THIS 
BEEN IN ENGLAND! 


Paris : November 8 
THE Chamber and the Senate have met once more. The Senate 
met formally ; the Chamber in an unusually quiescent mood, with an 
evident intention of setting to business. In a business-like way, it 
began by clearing the road with a debate on the general policy of 
the Government, conducted in a spirit of courtesy and fair play. 
Nothing new was elicited ; the President of the Council announced, 
as was expected, that the immediate work of the session would be 
the Budget; the fiscal reform of the liquor laws; the law of 
association ; and working-class pensions. M. Ribot made a 


somewhat subtle attempt to upset the Government cart by an 
attack on M. Millerand ; but that wily Socialist (a wealthy barrister 
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by the way !) carried his flag gaily by declaring that the present 
Ministry were united only on the general principles necessary for 
carrying on the country’s government, at the crisis now happily 
tided over, and that not one member, when the Cabinet was 
formed, had been asked to subordinate his principles to the views 
of the First Minister of the Republic. This declaration was so 
well received by the Chamber that M. Ribot must have been some- 
what sorry be spoke. 

The report of the Budget Committee has been issued, a bulky 
and interesting volume of some 200 pages. I have from time to 
time in this column referred to the anxiety with which the financial 
position of the country is regarded by the most competent judges. 
The reckless voting of the Chamber for national defence (against 
the Finance Minister’s protest), the bounties on exportation of 
sugar now clamoured for by the wine and wheat industries, so that 
the French taxpayer must first pay the bounties and then buy for 
himself these prime articles of necessity at three times the price 
charged to the foreigner, are all so many steps on an absolutely 
ruinous financial road. The conclusions of the Committee, which, 
of course, includes the highest financial authorities, are therefore 
of very great, one might say of solemn, importance. And this is 
what they say: “ France is at present taxed to the utmost extent 
which can be borne without injury, not only to her economic 
development, but even to the national wealth. We are not likely 
to see again the great surpluses which during three years of ex- 
ceptional prosperity have enabled ends to meet. It now behoves 
Parliament and the Government to exercise such a prudent 
control as may prevent a temporary period of depression from 
becoming an acute and permanent financial disaster.” Plain 
speaking could hardly have gone further. The expenditure is 
estimated at about £142,000,000 ; the estimated revenue shows a 
surplus of a little over £3,000. Not a very wide margin when the 
expenses of the Chinese expedition have not been taken into 
account. The Celestials are to pay that—so it is said. 

It was not without some misgiving that in the service of Zhe 
Outlook 1 gallantly threw myself into the breach of the free 
admission to the Exposition which took place to-day. My dread 
was quite unnecessary. Never was seen a more quiet, well- 
behaved crowd. Many obviously of the poorest class were there ; 
the restaurants and cafés looked in vain for customers ; for we 
were not of those who had pence to spare; but during the hours 
I spent there I was witness of no single instance of horseplay, 
loud talk, or unseemliness. Quiet, almost reverent in demeanour, 
the hundreds of thousands enjoyed the feast a paternal Govern- 
ment had spread, free of charge, for the people. It is true 
that Paris was not mainly represented except by those out 
of work. For that, Sunday could be the only day, or one of the 
great holidays; but the facts are there to suggest to one, What 
would the attitude of an English crowd have been in similar cir- 
cumstances? I fear we must suffer by the comparison. The 
experiment of keeping the Exhibition open another week was 
hazardous ; but fortune favours the brave, and the weather has 
smiled upon the venture. To-day might have been a brilliant 
May day. 

A less agreeable topic is the extraordinary parallelism between 
the Hooliganism of which so much complaint is made in London 
and the analogous class of crime in this city. Here, as there, the 
average age ranges from sixteen to twenty. The knife is the usual 
means of attack. It makes no noise. You may miss with your 
revolver ; but with your trusty Catalan—why, you must be a duffer 
indeed if you do not get home. The curious thing is that these 
crimes are so often apparently motiveless. The other day a band 
of ten young ruffians attacked a post of the Octroi, or City Custom 
house. They were with difficulty prevented from carrying off the 
cash in the safe. And in full daylight lately a tramway car was 
held up! The police, at night, patrol in pairs, and are armed with 
revolvers—an innovation ; but crime of this sort increases. I 
sometimes think that the stern three years of army discipline these 
gentry undergo may account for the curious cessation (I mean, of 
course, relatively) of this sort of aggression among lads over 
twenty-one. 

Lord Rosebery’s book has been well received here, and his 
sympathetic view of the French national idol, as well as what is 
considered the improved tone of the English Press towards this 
country, are all to the good. At the same time, it is curious to 
note that an able, but cynical, writer declares that in the circum- 
stances England was perfectly right, and asks (the question is 
difficult to parry), What would Napoleon have done if the position 
had been reversed? “Shot the gentleman without a moment’s 
hesitation,” isthe answer. Therefore M. Harduin considers Lord 
Rosebery’s wailings as equivalent to the tears of the crocodile who 
weeps over the hard fate of the dusky infant who forms for him a 
delicious meal. 
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PRINCIPAL RAINY 


THE man of the hour, in Scotland, is, unquestionably, the Rev. 
Robert Rainy, D.D., Principal of the New College, Edinburgh. To 
him more than to any other man is due the greatest ecclesiastical 
event of the century north of the Tweed—the union of the Free 
end the U. P. Churches, Yet no Scottish ecclesiastic has been 
more severely criticised than he. He has led the Free Church of . 
Scotland for a quarter of a century, and his personality has so 
overshadowed that of his colleagues that at times he must have 
been tempted to think of his Church what Louis XIV. said of 
France. But if he thought it, he had the good sense never to show 
that he thought it. 

In truth, Professor Rainy possesses the gift of making men go 
the way he desires while believing that they are simply following 
their own wishes. He is an Opportunist only in the sense ot 
being ready to seize the opportunity when offered. Emeritus 
Professor Masson happily hit off a phase of his character when he .« 
described Dr. Rainy as one of those men who were “ skilled in 
the science of exigencies, in the science of new social possibilities.” 
To his finger tips Principal Rainy is a statesman and a diplo- 
matist. Had he belonged to the Church of England he would 
have been a bishop at least, more probably an archbishop. Had 
he been a politician he would have found his way into the Cabinet. 

The union of the Free and the United Presbyterian Churches 
is a triumph of Dr. Rainy’s genius. Others tried it before—and 
failed. It was no easy task. The Free Church had about 1,100 
congregations and the U. P. about 600. The latter Church was to 
a considerable extent democratic in the conduct of its affairs, the 
former imagined itself so. The Churches too, although to an 
outsider they appeared to be identical, differed in many particulars. 
After ten years’ vain efforts the former negotiations were abandoned, 
but when they were resumed under the leadership of Principal 
Rainy things went differently. Dr. Rainy devised the happy 
distinction between principles and the application of principles ! 
Instead of trying to arrive at a common standard, as was done 
previously, it was resolved the two Churches might /o/d any prin- 
ciples they chose. Thus the Free Church takes into the union its 
documents pledging it to the assertion of “the Establishment 
principle,” and the United Presbyterian Church takes its “ testi- 
mony” against the connection between Church and State. The 
application of these and other opposing principles will be settled 
by the majority of the United Free Church when the occasion 
arises. This is not heroic, but it is eminently practical, following 
the line of least resistance. For Dr. Rainy is no fanatic. Like 
all very strong men, he is able to look ahead, and although, as has 
sometimes happened, his auguries are wrong, his foresight is such 
as to prevent his being led into a catastrophe. In dialectic skill 
there is no man in Scotland who is his superior, few who are his 
equals. Scrupulously fair he is, but no one need look for more 
than bare justice at his hands. Yet the earnestness and the 
sincerity of Principal Rainy were never questioned. Heabandoned 
the study of medicine in early life in order to enter the Free 
Church, moved thereto by admiration of those who “came out” 
of the Church of Scotland at the Disruption, and the best possible 
testimony to the success of his leadership is the prosperity of the 
Free Church during the past quarter of a century. 
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FINANCE 


THE BURDEN OF THE RAND 


THERE has been some pretty byplay in the City during 
the past week. For some time the Kaffir market has been 
in a sorry condition. Many people, remembering all they 
had been told as to intrinsic values of the shares of the 
various properties, have wondered why. Oddly enough, 
the discouragement openly given by the leading houses to 
any advance in values seems to have obscured the main 
issues, and the public do not appear to have noted that a 
contest between the mining magnates and the Government 
was in progress, and that the succession of gloomy 
forecasts of the mining leaders may be attributed directly 
thereto. With a reason, that is. For the worse the condition 
and prospects of the industry, the greater the chances of 
gaining all the advantages of British supremacy and the re- 
moval of the imposts of the late Transvaal Government with- 
out bearing any share of the expenses of the war. Three 
leaders of the mining world have spoken during the week. 
Lord Harris and Mr. Rudd threatened and expostulated 
at the meeting of the Consolidated Goldfields Company. 
Mr. J. B. Robinson confined himself mostly to threats, 
openly announcing fierce opposition and discontent if the 
British Government asked that the mines should bear 
their share of the burden of the war. The disadvantages 
in the position of the Outlander population and the 
legitimate grievances of the mining industry were by no 
means minor causes of the trouble in South Africa. So 
long as they were unredressed, we heard no complaints of 
inability to assume a portion of the cost. In our own 
columns we pointed out at the beginning of the war that 
the British Government must necessarily pay the bulk, for 
the time at least. But some portion might reasonably be 
charged to the new Colonies. Indeed, one gentleman, 
Mr. Hays Hammond, went so far as to point out how 
easily this could be done, owing to the savings to be 
effected under a wise administration. He was quickly 
called to task, and retracted. Now the plain justice- 
loving Englishman is inclined to take a common sense 
view of the whole matter. 

The gains and the losses of the war may be balanced 
without much difficulty. In the railways the Govern- 
ment have a valuable asset, and one that will, after all 
reasonable concessions are made, furnish a handsome 
yearly profit. Provided that the dynamite concession 
is abolished, that the labour supplies and labour 
regulations are improved, and the native drink traffic 
on the Rand is checked, much will be done to 
improve the position of the companies. The lower 
cost of supplies under the new régime will aid the com- 
panies materially. Onthe other hand, there is the cost 
of policing the country and the interest on the new 
Transvaal debt as liabilities. There will, however, be a 
reduction of interest on the old debt, and no corrupt 
administration, with its expensive secret service fund and 
heavy expenditure on armament, to maintain. What 
the Government has to avoid doing is to burden the 
industries so as to prevent the development of low-grade 
properties. If there is to be a tax on the gold output of 
the Rand, it should be of such a nature that the rich 
companies, which can pay easily, will pay more in pro- 
portion than the struggling low-grade concerns. Above 
all, the new companies must be protected in their initial 
stage, and taxation only imposed when the producing 
stage is reached. There has been much glib talk of the 
poor shareholder and his payments of Income-tax here 
and war taxes in South Africa on the same holdings. 
But most Englishmen will recognise at once that the 
benefits derived from the new régime will far more than 
outweigh any trifling additional expense. 

We may take it that the new colonies must bear some 
share of the war burden, and we can leave it to the wisdom of 
the Government to see that in imposing that share they are 
not charging too much and so jeopardising the prosperity 
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of the Rand. Assuming that the new colonies have to 
bear a share, that share must undoubtedly be imposed on 
the mining industry, for the agriculturists are not in a 
position to assume the burden so readily. The net 
monthly profits of the mining companies would probably 
form the best basis for the tax, for an impost on the 
gold output would press inequitably on the struggling 
companies which find it difficult to make both ends meet 
when treating low-grade ores. We feel confident, on the 
one hand, that nothing will be done to damage the in- 
terests of the mining industry ; and on the other hand we 
trust that the Chancellor of the Exchequer will not allow 
himself to be diverted from the line of strict justice. But 
until the question is settled the market will be by no 
means happy. They professed to find cause for satisfac- 
tion in Mr. J. B. Robinson's speech on the ground that 
it was not so gloomy as those of Lord Harris and Mr, 
Rudd. But it was upon the same lines in that all 
three were ‘‘ fighting speeches.” We wish specially to 
draw attention to the fact, because we see no reason to 
alter our previous advice that the present is the time 
to buy Kaffirs and not to sell them. The leading houses 
may endeavour to depress prices from political motives, and 
may not be willing to buy much in the circumstances, 
But every set-back gives the investor a chance to acquire 
shares at rubbish values, and the same people who are 
now crying down the market will be shouting it up in six 
months’ time at higher prices. 


LOOKING FORWARD 


The Situation 


RARELY has greater enthusiasm been shown than on Wednes- 
day morning last, when Throgmorton Street was busy soon after 
eight o’clock, the American market assembling at Shorter’s 
Court and doing a brisk trade prior to the opening of the “ House.” 
In a sense, the return of Mr. McKinley gave encouragement to 
all the markets, and the notion that money might now be cheaper 
was also used to furnish an incentive for the rise. The question 
is, What are the immediate prospects for markets generally? We 
do not trust the enthusiasm of Wednesday, and so far as we can 
see most of the business in the various markets has been quite 
professional. Our views on the American market remain un- 
altered, for day-to-day speculation is not a guide as to 
future conditions, and the relapse in the world’s trade will not 
find America an exception to the working of economic laws. 
There is little ground for satisfaction with the Home Railway 
market, and the rally has been entirely due to “bear” closing. 
Until the market begins to look beyond the next dividends, there 
is not much to be done. There are many cheap foreign securities 
were the Bourses in a position to take advantage of them. But 
politics and money fears interfere. The rally, when it sets in, will 
probably be detected first in the mining markets, for even 
Westralians are now being depressed to a level that may give the 
investor with means and pluck an opportunity. Gilt-edged stocks, 
too, are far from unpromising, and for holding over a term of 
years are, of course, the best purchases just now in the market. 


Foreign Securities 


South American politics, to which we have referred recently, 
continue to worry investors. Chilians keep firm, notwithstanding 
the aggressive attitude which some of her politicians show towards 
her neighbours, the sinking-fund operations being sufficient to 
account for this, since they are now practically due. What a pity 
it is that Chili, the most robust and self-dependent of all the South 
American States, cannot encourage moderation on the part of her 
statesmen! The results would quickly become evident in the 
higher values of her securities. As it is, there is an unfortunate 
belief on the part of those who know Chili best that her Ministers 
are yielding to the popular “ now-or-never” idea, that if she is to 
fight she will fight now on much better terms than a few years 
hence, and that, in the event of the arbitration awards going 
against her, the danger of a disturbance of the peace is great. 
These are the main grounds for mistrust. 

The French financial groups have arrested the decline in 
Spanish bonds, but it is much to be feared only temporarily. The 
danger is there. In addition to the political disturbances there is 
the knowledge that Spanish finances are not flourishing, and that 
the Ministry is not doing much for the economic development 
of the country. When warning our readers to look for a break in 
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Spanish, we expressly said that it was impossible to name a date 
owing to the strength of the French financial houses, which were 
so deeply implicated. The break came at last, but the French 
were compelled to arrest the fall. Nevertheless Spanish bonds, on 
their reduced 3} per cent. interest basis, offer none too many 
inducements in the circumstances. 

For those who wish to invest money to return 5 per cent., we 
cannot do better than advise a purchase of equal amounts of 
Chinese 6 per cent. ’95 gold bonds, now at 1o1, and Egyptian 
State Domains 4} per cents., now at 10}. Both are subject to 
drawings at “par,” but on both there is a half-year’s interest due 
next month. This will compensate for the premium that has to 
be paid, and the investor will start from next month with the 
average yield of about 54 per cent. at “par.” Another profitable 
combination would be the Chinese 5 per cent. gold bonds at 92, 
and the Egyptian 4 per cent. Daira loan at 101. On these, at 
present prices, the yield will work out at rather less than the 
others. The security of the Chinese issues is unimpeachable, being 
alien on the Customs, which are regulated by an International 
Commission, 

Odds and Ends 


The success of J. & P. Coats, Limited, has been phenomenal ; 
but whether or not it is wise to continue to hope for such magni- 
ficent results and adjust prices thereto is somewhat doubtful. For 
our part, we think Coats’ shares are quite high enough. It is freely 
asserted that the Company’s supply of raw material, on which such 
large profits were made, was acquired on favourable terms some 
time ago, and that this stroke of fortune will not be repeated. The 
success of this Company, too, is the one great trading argument in 
favour of “ combinations,” when conducted by skilled people. But 
it can hardly be maintained that it has been to the consumer’s 
benefit, and competition will probably be more severe in the 
future, while the Company has probably nearly reached its limit in 
the world’s markets. Present prices of the securities may be 
regarded as fully discounting future possibilities. 

We have spoken very strongly in the past as to the necessity 
for realising shares in the Nitrate railways, and so far results have 
justified us. The nitrate combination—if it does not fizzle out, as 
we expected, and there seems some indication of it so doing—will 
prevent any better earnings being secured, and there is the old 
damaging dispute with the rival companies. So much for the 
future. As for the present, earnings have already decreased by 
the total amount distributed in dividends last time, and although 
there was a margin, we cannot see how a very substantial reduc- 
tion in dividend is to be avoided. Realisation of holdings seems 
to be the most prudent course to adopt. 

Talk of forthcoming dividends on Barnums and the return of 
the show to London have rallied the shares in that venture, and 
reminded us of the existence of issues which we dubbed the 
“showman” group. Shares coming under that denomination are 
very heavily capitalised as regards goodwill when compared propor- 
tionately with other undertakings. These shares, as also all others 
that depend more on a name than on tangible assets, are of 
no use to the investor unless they show a very large interest return. 
In many cases 20 per cent. is not a bit too much. For our own 
part, we have discussed such shares in no uncertain manner, and 
the disastrous break in the prices of such as Barnums, the Muto- 
scope, and other companies have fully justified us in the action 
taken. 

Hints to Investors 

Quite a rush of new issues is promised. The worst that can 
be said against the Baker Strcet and Waterloo Railway is that it 
comes out of the London and Globe offices. That is none too 
satisfactory a genesis. Were it a mere matter of public utility we 
should welcome the new railway. A low rate of interest return is 
quite sufficient in such schemes to recompense shareholders. But 
it must be noted that the Central London, probably the most 
advantageously placed of all the London electric railways, present 
and future, does not promise apparently more than 4 per cent. at 
the very outside, and results elsewhere are not surprisingly good. 
The capital of the new undertaking is nearly £2,400,000, in £10 
shares, of which £660,000 is 4 per cent. Preference. It is to be 
noted that the 4 per cent. Preference idea seems to be borrowed 
from the Central London. 
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Then we have the Ogden’s cigarette issue. In this case the 
capital is being increased by £200,000, of which one-half is in 
Preference, and the shares are being issued at substantial pre- 
miums. Ona smaller capital this Company has done very well, 
but the new departure means risks. It is well to know upon what 
method the advertising of such firms is conducted. Our own idea 
is that a much-advertised firm should pay for its advertisements 
out of current earnings. But the practice is often to debit the 
future with most of the amount expended, when appeals are 
being made to the investing public, owing to the benefits being 
acquired later. This is a practice of some interest, in view of one 
or two new ventures which are promised in the near future. We 
shall probably have something more to say on the matter later. 
What is the practice of Ogden’s we do not know. 

The Siberian Goldfields Company belongs apparently nine- 
tenths to the vendors and one-tenth to the public. That is, the 
shares are £100,000 in normal value in excess of the £900,000 in 
shares paid to the promoting group. The concern has changed 
hands several times, and it would be interesting to know by how 
much the capital has increased on each occasion. The Company 
seems over-loaded, and although it is a parent venture we do not 
feel enthusiastic. 

There is one point upon which investors are to be congratu- 
lated, and it is that professional company investigation has probably 
received its quietus with the £1,000 damages awarded against 
Mr. Victor Lawson and others, and in favour of Mr. Du Cros. 
The result of this libel action is very satisfactory, even though we 
do not approve Mr. Du Cros or the cycle promotions generally. 
But professional company investigation is a thing to be condemned. 
The business is conducted, of course, for personal gain by men of 
the Victor Lawson stamp, and that worthy was described as a 
“wrecker” by the Judge. The so-calied limit of sixpence a share 
is probably not a limit at all, and shareholders who confide in such 
men may find themselves saddled with heavy liabilities unless they 
are careful. We are of opinion that company investigation is best 
conducted by those most interested, and not by men of the Victor 
Lawson stamp. 

Assurance 


Monthly premium payments are doubtless very convenient to 
some people as lessening the apparent burden of the cost of life 
assurance, Certainly, for many reasons, they are a great improve- 
ment on the old weekly instalment plan of the industrials, for the 
saving in expense is very great, and the struggling but thrifty 
classes may welcome the new departure with enthusiasm. 
We have on several occasions drawn attention to develop- 
ments in this direction. The Sum is pushing its monthly 
instalment plan for all branches of its life work, whether for 
ordinary whole-life policies, with or without profits, or for endow- 
ment assurance, whereby a sum of money is returnable at death 
or at the end of a selected term of years. The office provides 
safeguards in the matter of lapse of payment and surrender 
values to lessen the risks of the assured. It seems obvious that 
there will be great developments in this policy of monthly 
premium payments in the near future, and that many offices will 
be catering for the poorer professional classes, clerks, small trades- 
men, artisans, and the like, to whom the schemes appeal, 
perhaps, most strongly. 


ANSWER TO CORRESPONDENT 


InEx.—(1) Nigel Deeps; (2) the meeting was held on Thursday, and 
you doubtless saw the Chairman’s explanation of the matter, which seemed 
to be exhaustive. 





Here is an unpublished story of the Master of the Rolls, 
Sir A. L. Smith, when he was a Lord Justice. A diminutive 
barrister appeared for the defendants in a certain case in the 
Court of Appeal, and the plaintiff had finished opening his case. 
Sir Nathaniel Lindley, who was then Master of the Rolls, evidently 
thought it unnecessary to hear the other side. The diminutive 
barrister pulled a longish face at this prospective loss of oppor- 
tunity, when Smith, L.J., leaned across to the Master of the Rolls 
and said in a whisper that was more audible than it was intended 
to be: “Oh, give the little chap a chance!’ The little chap 
got it. 
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IN PASSING 


THE scene of another story of the smart Yankee, probably not 
less apocryphal than that related in this column last week, 
is laid in Dundee. An old Dundonian was proudly showing 
him the sights—the Cowgate, the Exchange, the Post Office, 
the harbour, the station, and as a climax took him down to the 
Esplanade. “And there,” he said proudly, looking over the 
broad waters of the Tay, “ there’s the great Tay Bridge you've often 
heard of.” “Oh,” said the smart Yankee, “that’s the Tay Bridge 
you talk so much of, is it?” Then after a pause, “ Waal, 
you should come to our country if you want to see bridges.” 
“Indeed!” “My goodness! I tell you we could show you a 
dozen bridges finer than that in one of our States,” and he ran off 
the names of a crowd of American localities, and built mountains 
of words upon each. “You people are so slow. You know 
nothin’ outside your own blessed little island. Why don’t 
you come across and see the world?” The Dundonian let him 
have his full say, and then remarked quietly with a rich Dundee 
accent, “Well, I lived forty-four years in the States myself, 
travelled all over it, made my money there, in fact, met crowds of 
people, but you’re the most accomplished liar I ever did hit 
across.” The close of the conversation is not for publication. 


FLIGHT 


Great barren plains 

Which never end ; 
Forests immense 

Whose branches blend 
And meet the wind 

As friend with friend. 


Vast skies of night— 

Skies vast and grey— 
Wild tracks of cloud 

Which change and stray, 
And changing bear 

My soul away. 


Where—where, oh, where— 
Grey sky, grey rain? 
Far otherwhere— 
Where strife and pain 
And gain and loss 
Are all in vain. 
MARGARET SACKVILLE. 


Of the new Cabinet Ministers, Mr. Brodrick and Lord Selborne 
have this at least in common—that both, as eldest sons of members 
of the House of Lords, were some years ago associated with the 
present Viceroy of India in endeavouring -to pass through the 
Commons the Peers’ Disabilities Removal Bill. All three dreaded 
(as Lord Salisbury also dreaded when he was Lord Cranborne) the 
prospect of enforced removal from the fiercer joy of the People's 
Chamber. What the three young M.P.’s wished to avoid—“ the 
gilded sword of an ermined Damocles,” as some one styled it—has 
since fallen upon Lord Selborne, the Viscount Wolmer of 1895. 
But the Barony of Scarsdale continues to impend over the reluctant 
head of Mr., now Lord, Curzon ; while the Viscounty of Midleton 
is said to be an incessant nightmare to Mr. Brodrick. Lord 
Curzon, it may be noted, would still be eligible were he to return 
from India for a seat in the Lower House, since—wise in his 
generation !—when he accepted the Viceroyalty he had his patent 
of nobility made out for an Irish Peerage. 


From several points of view it is a pity that the Peers’ Dis- 
abilities Removal Bill never found an opportunity of being debated. 
It stood for second reading one Wednesday afternoon, and the 
House was on the tip-toe of expectation for Mr. Curzon’s speech ; 
but some humdrum business intervened, and the second reading 
was not reached. The Bill struck its critics at the time as de- 
cidedly one-sided, seeing that it g@ve peers’ eldest sons the right, 
not of stripping themselves of their nobility once for all, but of 
giving up their House of Lords rights during the term of any given 
Parliament ; then of renewing them ; then of parting with them 
again for a while ; then of reassuming them, and so on, according 
to whim and pleasure. Lord Wolmer sought to bring the question 
to a practical test on the death of his father, Lord Selborne. As 
he took no steps to vacate his seat in the Commons, a Select 
Committee was appointed, and reported that he had “since his 
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election to this House succeeded to the Earldom of Selborne in 
the Peerage of the United Kingdom.” He bowed to the inevitable, 
and has since done useful work and fairly won his right to Cabinet 
rank by Ministerial service in the House of Lords. Mr. Brodrick 
and Lord Curzon may also be expected to yield to the “ermined 
Damocles” in the fulness of time. 


With Mr. Brodrick at the age of forty-four and Lord Selborne 
at the age of forty-one brought into the Cabinet, the description 
by the Daily News of this reconstructed Ministry as “the old row 
of bottles with a new set of labels” lacks accuracy. And the 
point will indeed be blunted out of all recognition as a point at 
all now Mr. Wyndham goes to the Chief Secretary’s Lodge with, 
we must assume, Cabinet rank in the near future, and now Mr. 
Gerald Balfour, hitherto outside the charmed circle, is introduced 
into it as President of the Board of Trade. The substitution of 
the four names of Mr. Wyndham, Mr. Brodrick, Lord Selborne, 
and Mr. Gerald Balfour for those of Lord Cross, Sir Matthew 
Ridley, Mr. Goschen, and Mr. Chaplin is surely a good deal 
more than a re-labelling of old bottles. For Mr. Wyndham 
success in Ireland may be safely predicted ; his Irish descent, his 
experience in administrative work, his superiority to partisan 
bitterness, and his personal charm make that certain. As the 
Standard justly declared the other day, he and he alone saved the 
Ministry from “moral overthrow” in the dark days of last winter. 
One good reason—doubtless there are others—why Mr. Gerald 
Balfour should do well at the Board of Trade, is his mastery of 
economic problems. Asa member of the Royal Commission on 
Labour, his rapid handling of statistics, his keen cross-examina- 
tion of witnesses, and his ruthless exposure of fallacies and 
heresies aroused general admiration. And he was then no more 
than “ Mr. Balfour's brother.” 


Mrs. Richard Chamberlain, who took out five hundred hot- 
water bags to South Africa, has fallen into hot water herself. It 
needed a remarkably composed nervous system to face the 
Hospital Commission for two hours with the obvious intention of 
teaching Sir Robert Romer and its members their own business. 
But Mrs. Richard Chamberlain long ago reformed Birmingham 
charities according to her lights, and has a complete disregard 
for public opinion and popularity. The daughter of Sir John 
Swinburne, her Christian names are RAm¢th Theodora, and she has 
the reputation of being the only woman who has ever seriously 
affected the. judgment of the brothers Chamberlain. What she 
conceives to be her duty she does regardless of the cost to her 
own feelings or to those of other people. 


Lord Justice Romer looks none the worse for his trip to South 
Africa as head of the Hospital Commission, although he was not 
at all well when at Pretoria. There he had several interviews 
with Lord Roberts, and was much impressed by the business- 
like capacity of the great general in dealing with the enormous 
amount of clerical work thrust on him. Lady Romer, who 
returned with him to England, remained at Cape Town. Her own 
active benevolence and natural aptitude for nursing led her almost 
daily into the hospitals, and many a sick soldier was cheered by 
her kindly words. 


In the November S/rand, under the general heading of 
“Some Wonders from the West,” we are told among other things 
“how a woman performed the marriage ceremony of her own 
daughter.” We have known women go precious near doing the 
same thing over here, yet nobody thinks it wonderful. 


With another challenge in the field from Sir Thomas Lipton for 
the America Cup, and all the discussion inevitably surrounding 
the new rating rule for the measurement of racing yachts— 
yachting enthusiasts will have plenty to engage their attention 
through what is ordinarily the dead season. Taken as a whole, 
the prospects for this branch of our national sports are distinctly 
encouraging. To begin with, the Mediterranean season, which 
from various causes was so utterly devoid of interest last winter, 
will probably be much more attractive this. Several steam yachts 
are already being got ready to go into commission; but no 
assemblage of steam yachts will of itself ensure the success 
of a season ; there must be the excitement of some sport, and it is 
therefore encouraging to know that, in addition to many smaller 
craft, Mr. Whitaker Wright is anxiously looking forward to 
meeting out there a foe, a worthy competitor for his grand yawh 
Sybarita, the latest production of Mr. G. L. Watson, the famous 
Clyde designer, who, by the way, will be responsible for the 
design of Sir T. Lipton’s new challenger. The America Cup 
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contest will not be the only one to excite international interest 
next year. Mr. Lorne C. Currie is already preparing for two 
such, having challenged for the Coupe Internationale des 
Un-Tonneaux of the Cercle de Ja Voile de Paris, and also for the ’ 

Seawanbaka Corinthian Cup, for both of which he is having boats | EDISON S 
specially built. Owners are already looking round the various 
yards for craft, and some well-known racers have changed hands, 
Tutly, one of the best “ forties,” designed by Mr. A. Payne, of 
Southampton, and raced in ’99 by Carl von Siemens, has been 
purchased by Mr. J. C. Connell, well known in Clyde yachting 
circles, while Penitent, the famous “twenty” so pluckily raced all 
this season by Mr. W. P. Burton, has also been sold, it being 
Mr. Burton’s intention to build for next year. All indications are 
therefore in favour of an interesting season for 1901 ; and a speedy 
end to the war, with the return of the many yachtsmen who have 
been engaged at the front, would probably ensure it being one of | 
the most successful of recent years. 
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The two German companies now acting in London have done 
justice to several favourite comedies of late. In Panton Street we 
have seen Blumenthal’s “ Probepfeil” and Schoenthan and Kadel- 
burg’s “Goldfische”; at St. George’s Hall Freytag’s “Journalisten” 
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these performances, for, apart from the matter presented, these | eee 
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Among lime blossoms have the hovering bees 





Those whispers heard? 


The purple heather cloys the air with scent MAK LE & C 


*‘ Or thou wilt change.” ‘ Love changeth not,” he said. 
Of honey. O’er the moors her lover went, 


Nor turned his head. | LONDON & SMYRNA 


W. J. Linton, in the ‘‘ New York Tribune." } 
ARE OFFERING 


Until the last week or so we had always supposed that | 
{reland was free from snakes. But according to a paragraph in 
AT 


The soft spring wind is whispering to the trees. 
| 
| 





Country Life this week, two specimens of the common British | 
Ring-snake have found their way there, and perished as the result 


of their effort to upset St. Patrick’s decree of banishment. One | 

was killed on the estate of Sir Robert Hodson at Holybrooke, YY) ONE-FOURTH OFF 

Bray. The other had been previously killed on the property of - 

Dr. Thompson, near Delgany. The theory advanced to account USUAL ‘PRICES 
These fine Carpets, woven for the 


for their presence is that they crossed over from England in a 
bundle of shrubs. This is possible enough, though it is more 
usual for the eggs to be carried about from place to place than the American markets, have by the 
reptiles themselves. elections been diverted to the 
English markets, and 

filled by the appointment of Mr. R. C. Gilson. Mr. Gilson gained QO. Ni APLE & CoO “U 
a first class in both parts of the classical tripos, and was after- 
wards elected fellow of Trinity. He was three years a master at ARE OFFERING THEM AT 
Haileybury, his old school, and since 1890 has been a master at 
Harrow. He has shown interest in public affairs outside the 25 PER CENT. OFF 
school, and has been a member of the County Council. Birming- 
ham will be quite safe in Mr. Gilson’s hands, USUAL PRICES 

THOSE PEOPLE about to furnish, who have a certain fixed income, but 


have neithera reserve of capital nor are in a position to pay a large sum | © PERSIAN CARPETS Op) 


down, should write to Messrs. Norman & Stacey, of 118 Queen Victoria 


Street, fora pamphlet showing how one may secure first-class furniture LARGEST STOCK IN THE WORLD 


upon a convenient and attractive system of payment. Mr. Tanqueray, the 


managing director, has made a special study of the requirements of such | LONDON PARIS SMYRNA 


customers, and by a simple arrangement of insurance the next of kin to the 


purchaser is protected from all loss should death intervene before the full | 
payment has been made, Messrs. Norman & Stacey invite those about to 
furnish to pay a visit to their warchouses, where a choice collection of all | 
things necessary for the full equipment of a house can be seen. | 


The vacancy at King Edward’s School, Birmingham, has been 
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LOVE IN AUTUMN 


SOMEWHERE where the woods are deep, 
And dry bracken rustles round, 
Where the stricken oak-trees weep 
Reddened tribute to the ground, 
Seek a spot where bravely flower 
Wan late blossoms two or three, 
And before November lower, 
Lord and Lover, bury me. 


See how cold and slow my feet, 
Finished all their journeying ; 

Yet you called them white and fleet, 
Kissed by violets in spring. 

Close the lips your lips have blest ; 
Fold my tired hands tenderly 

In mute prayer upon my breast : 
Lord and Lover, bury me. 


Clasp me not in thine embrace ! 
Stay me not! I fain would go, 
Ere the glory of my face 
Winter mar with wind and snow. 
We have wandered, you and I, 
Far afield o’er land and lea: 
Now my time is come to die, 
Lord and Lover, bury me. 


Raise no stone to mark my grave ; 
Weave no wreath about my hair ; 
But when winter tempests rave, 
Leave me not to their despair ; 
Deck my sod with bitter rue, 
Lest I quite forgotten be, 
Who was lovely, kind, and true: 
Lord and Lover, bury me. 


And when April stirs again 
Spring in long-forgotten ways, 
When your eyes and ears are fain 
After signs of coming Mays ; 
Though new flowers your footsteps press, 
Other eyes your lode-star be, 
Sometimes think in tenderness, 
Lord and Lover, think of me. 


A MAN is fretted not so much by events themselves as by his 
thoughts about them.—Ffictetus. 
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MRS. GREEN 
Xx 


‘*T was a two min’s which to weir,” said Mrs. Green 
thoughtfully, ‘‘me white or me blew velvet, with me 
brown}bewts, as ’as been ser much admired in London, 
’Ad it been catch-cold-catch-me-up weather, or ’ad it been 
right-down ‘ot, I should ’a’ known, of course; but it 
turnin’ out a betwixt an’ between, I ’ad a rare time decidin’, 
Change, an’ twist, I did, an’ got that ’ot me fringe come 
out three time as flat as me ‘an’. That’s the worst of 
’avin’ ser many changes of costoome.” 

She sighed heavily. 

‘*If you ’as but one bes’ dress, then you knows what 
to weir! AsIses to Mrs. Brown las’ Sunday, she bein’ 
in ’er ole black as she weirs week hin week hout till I'd 
be ashamed for to be seen in it, ‘Never you start a- 
henvyin’ me, Mrs. Brown,’ ses I, me bein’ in me white, as 
I seeder eye on. ‘ You carn’t tell till you tries,’ ses I, 
‘what a wearin’ an’ a frettin’ a large wardrobe is to a 
woman,’ ses I, ‘ You're better orf as you are,’ ses I, ‘ if 
honly you knewd it,’ ses I, ‘an’ I speaks from hegs- 
pearience.’” 

She sighed again. 

‘* What were you going to do?” said I. 

Mrs. Green began to polish the handle of my door ina 
dark yet dignified abstraction. 

“Oh! I was only a-goin’ to ’ave me photo took,” she 
said lightly. 

This carelessness on such a point had a magnificent 
effect. You knew at once that she must have had her 
photograph taken at least twice before in her lifetime. 

‘No! Were you, really?” said I. ‘How very 
delightful !” 

‘*Oh, yes!” said Mrs. Green with telling preoccupa- 
tion. ‘I were.” 

She sighed ; then surveyed the door-handle, first from 
one side and then from the other. Finally she once more 
attacked it vigorously. 

After a moment, a smile of dignified gratification broke 
slowly through the studied indifference of her countenance. 
It was not an official smile, so to speak ; it was merely a 
concession to weakness. She preserved a careless silence 
throughout, and averted her face. 

There was a short pause. 

Mrs. Green was doing a week's charing up at the 
house in view of the pressure of work entailed upon the 
other servants by the forthcoming wedding. 

Never do I live in a state of more uncomfortable clean- 
liness than during those times when she is ministering to 
the household crises! She seems to char for ever in my 
room, and still to char anew. 

But I bear it in silence. I fall over pails, and step on 
hairy swabs, and contemplate my brushes in my basin on 
my bed, and search mildly for my boots under a dust-sheet 
with my books upon my sofa, and say nothing. The 
great essential of charing is to lift everything up off the 
floor and lose it. Then you char undeterred all day till 
the evening and the owner return together, and wailings 
and lamentations arise, and sometimes other things. 

Nevertheless, when it is Mrs. Green who chars, I bear 
it in silence. 

‘*Not as I ’oles with wanity meself,” resumed Mrs. 
Green with startling abruptness, suddenly conquering the 
undue expansion of her features, and returning to an un- 
speakable gloom of demeanour ; ‘‘ but Green’e beg me 
with the tears a-runnin’ down ’is cheeks, an’ me thinkin’ 
on hall as is for to come, I give in.” 

** I’m so glad you did,” said I cheerfully. 

‘** Hanna,’ ses Green, ses ’e,” went on Mrs. Green, 
with ever-increasing solemnity, ‘‘‘the time’s a-comin’ 





near,’ ses ’e, ‘ when aa 

‘Oh! don't, Mrs. Green,” I said hurriedly. 

Mrs. Green groaned with unutterable heaviness, and 
again attacked the door-handle. 
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‘‘ Fur be it from me, Miss,” she said darkly, “for to 
shadder the ’appy smilin’s of the young. But there’s 
woes as ’as for to come, and partin’s an’ ’owlin’s an’ 
gnashin’s of teeth, an’ them as is wise prepares their- 
selves before’and. An’ so I tells Green.” 

‘But we're going to have you with us for many 
happy years yet, Mrs. Green,” said I inspiringly. 

Mrs. Green flatly refused to take lot or part in such 
impious lightness of heart. 

‘“"Appy!” she said, groaning again, ‘‘’oo’s happy? 
You look aroun’ you, Miss, an’ what do you see? The 
skelington an’ the worm a-gnawin’ in hevery cupboard.” 

**Oh, surely not, Mrs. Green,” I said helplessly. 

‘*In one ’ouse it’s a temper,’’ went on Mrs. Green 
deeply, ‘“‘in another it’s a hillness, in another it’s a 
nusbing ; but it’s somethin’ heverywheres. No! ’Appy 
we har not, nor was we ever meant so for to be. But 
there’s better things. As I ses to me harnt’s nephew’s 
wife, she a-lyin’ with ’er twelth, ‘Are yer ’appy, Merier ?’ 
ses I solemn. ‘No, Hanna,’ ses she, ‘not ’appy, but 
blessed,’ ses she; she a-knowin’ of ’er dooty. Which 
when you talks of ’afpy, Miss, you ’ardly knows what 
you’re a-talkin’ 0/, if you'll excoose me, you bein’ that 
young.” 

‘* But I’m not so very young, Mrs. Green,” I said. 

**You’re a-gettin’ on as fur as bein’ merried goes, I 
grant you, Miss,” replied Mrs. Green gloomily. ‘‘ But as 
to the sorrers of life, them’s yet for to fall upon you, which 
’Eving send you a numble ’eart for to bear ’em.” 

Having effectually borne me down with the weight of 
her experience, Mrs. Green charred solemnly on. 

I watched her with equal solemnity, and there was an- 
other short pause. 

After a while I said thoughtfully, ‘‘ And which dress 
did you settle to wear to be photographed in, Mrs. 
Green?” 

Mrs. Green’s expression instantly changed. 

‘*At the las’ momingt,” she replied, with an air of 
serious reminiscence, ‘‘I ’urries meself into the blew velvet, 
an’ ’ardly ’ad I got well away from the ’ouse than it come 
on ter rain! Now, ’ad I wore me white, as can’t spot, 
never a drop of rain would we ’a’’ad. But sich things is 
sent by a blessid Providence for to try us, an’ me a- knowin’ 
better than to trust to ’em, I ’ad me mackingtosh ready 
with me, an’ ’ardly got a drop.” 

‘What a comfort!” said I. 

‘*Green,” went on Mrs. Green meditatively, ‘‘’e 
wanted me for to weir me white, as is certingly becomin’ 
when fresh wash’. ‘Look as yer did the day we was 
merried, Hanna,’ was what ’e ses a-weepin’; but seein’ 
as ’ow one on ’em’s for a presingt for Miss Mildred, I ses 
to Green, ses I, ‘It wouldn’t ’ardly do,’ ses I, ‘for the 
weddin’ guests to go a-harskin’, as they’re sure for to do,’ 
ses I, ‘a-seein’ it a-standin’ among the presingts on the 
table, ‘‘’Oo’s this ere other bride?”’ ses I. ‘ Back we 
hought ali for to stan’,’ ses I, ‘on sech a day,’ ses I, 
‘a-takin’ care as there ain’t no hover-shadowin’ of Miss 
Mildred, as might be thought.’ That decided both on us, 
weather or no weather. So I wore me blew.” 

She looked at me. 

‘It showed a very nice feeling,” said I. 

‘* Morehover, I ’as to wear me black bewts with me 
white,” added Mrs. Green thoughtfully, ‘‘ an’ they ain’t as 
noo as they was.” 

**Can’t you wear your brown boots with your white 
dress ?” said I with equal thoughtfulness. 

“‘ Brown with blew, an’ black with white,” said Mrs. 
Green with decision. ‘‘ There’s tas’e in hall things. Did 
I wear black bewts with me blew velvet I should feel that 
uncomfrerble as there’s no sayin’.” 

‘* | didn’t know you studied dress effects so carefully,” 
said I. 

‘*T always was a woman as knowed ’ow to dress,” said 
Mrs. Green. ‘‘ Not as it’s a thing to be henvied ; no, nor 
good looks neither, as you may take to your comfort, 
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Miss. Ah, many’s the time I’ve dress’ to me sorrer ! 
There was the day I met my firs’. I wore a noo ’at that 
day—a large ’at, with feathers, as was mos’ huncommon. 
It caught ’is heye on the hinstant, an’ there was I a-done 
for.” 

‘I know,” I said sympathetically. 

‘* Which you carn’t do, never ’avin’ been merried your- 
self, Miss,” said Mrs. Green gloomily, and I experienced 
another relapse. 

‘*Was the photograph a success?” I asked after a 
while. 

‘Thanks to me, it were,” said Mrs. Green firmly, 
‘* an’ no thanks to the photographer feller, as only knowed 
’alf ’is business, an’ that ’alf mos’ uncerting. To begin 
with, ’e ’adn’t no notion ’ow to make a pickcher on it. But 
me bein’ accustomed to the thing, as it were, an’ 
a-knowin’ ’ow it ought for to be, I ’ad it all settle’ in me 
own min’. I sets meself down firm, me feet together— 
one bewt a /eetle forward, as it were, not to look too 
stiff—me dress a-flowin’ graceful on one side, an’ a-pulled 
up careless, as it were, to the front.” 

She illustrated her description with the appropriate 
movements. 

‘*An’ then I ses as ’ow I was ready. ‘ Remove the 
bewts hunder the skirt, please,’ ses’e. ‘An’ whaffor ?’ ses 
I, a-flushin’, ‘For to ’ide’em,’ ses’e. ‘’/de’em,’ ses I, 
‘an’ why should I ’ide ’em?’ ses I. ‘ Did I give height an’ 
sexpence for ’em when noo for to ’ide’em now?’ ses I. 
‘Never!’ ses I. ‘ You’ll take me an’ me bewts together,’ 
ses I, ‘hor not at all.’” 

‘* And what did he say ? ” I asked. 

‘*°E didn’t say nothin’,” replied Mrs. Green. ‘‘’E lors’ 
‘is ead, an’ disappears suddingly under ’is pall a-growin’ 
pale. An’ I’m blessed,” she added emphatically, “‘ if ’e 
wouldn’t a-took me there an’ then an’ me no time to smile 
nor nothin’! But I give a yell as brought ’im out quicker 
nor ’e went in.” 

‘* And what did he do?” said I. 

Mrs. Green’s face softened. 

‘‘’E come out lookin’ that pale me ’eart smote me,” 
she said meditatively. ‘‘I seed it wasn’t no good a- 
speakin’ to’im hangry, ’e bein’ a timid sort, an’ heasy 
scare’. Sol ses to’im mild like, ‘Where dd you learn 
your business, young man?’ ses I, ‘an’ you never ser 
much as harskin’ me to look plesingt nor nothin’ regler,’ 
ses I. ‘ You mus’ know,’ ses I gentle, ‘as this ain’t the 
firs’ time I've been took, me good feller,’ ses I, ‘an’ I 
knows ’ow things ought for to be done,’ ses I. ‘ I’m sure 
I beg your parding, Mem,’ ses ’e. ‘ Which it’s granted, 
young feller,’ ses I, ‘an’ willin’,’ ses I, ‘ if you'll give me 
time for to call hup a smile,’ ses I.” 

‘* And did he?” I asked. 

‘© «Ad you a-took me then,’ ses I,” continued Mrs. 
Green solemnly, dismissing my premature question with 
a wave of the hand, ‘‘ ‘it would ’a’ been with sech a look of 
sorrer on me face as is natchrul to it, but would ’a’ 
broke me ’usbing’s ’eart for good an’ all, ’e bein’ a mos’ 
feelin’ man, an’ a-seein’ in it all I’ve suffer’ in the pas’, as is 
more nor what you’d think for, perraps, young man,’ ses 
I. ‘Never,’ ses I firm, ‘will I leave Green with sech a 
look of sorrer for ’im to set an’ grieve on,’ ses I. ‘ Look 
’appy I mus’,’ ses I, ‘ corst it what it will.’ ” 

She looked at me with an air of unspeakably resigned 
dignity. ‘‘It was most thoughtful of you, Mrs. Green,” 
I said hastily. 

‘© So ’e waited,” went on Mrs. Green with a heavy 
sigh, ‘‘while I calls hup a cheerful smile as Green could 
rejice on arter I was goned where smiles is known no 
more, as ses the ’im’. But it wasn’t so heasy done.” 

She paused, and plunged into dark thought. 

‘‘ Why not?” I said sympathetically. 

‘‘Not arter all I been through,” said Mrs. Green 
heavily. ‘‘ There I set, a-thinkin’ on all as ’ad ’appen’ in 
the pas’, an’ on all as was for to ’appen in the future, an’ 
do what I would, the tears kep’ a-comin’. An’ the young 
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man, ’e stood a-gazin’ on me as if ’e was strook, that un- 
easy in the heye, it quite upset me. So at las’ I begs 
im for to look out o’ winder, which ’e done. An’ arter 
a time, me a-strugglin’ to be ferm, I got it fix’.” 

There was a short silence. 

‘‘Then ’e went under ’is pall again,” resumed Mrs. 
Green gloomily. ‘* An’——” 

** Under his what?” I said mildly. 

“Is black velvet pall,” explained Mrs. Green. ‘'A 
*andsome piece it were. Which goes over ’is ’ead when 
’e ought for to be a-takin’ photographs, which this young 
man never were.” 

She pondered a moment in rising displeasure. 

‘* The way ’e kep’ a-comin’ out an’ a-lookin’ at me an’ 
a-goin’ in again made me giddy,” she said shortly, ‘till 
at las’ I ses to ’im, ‘ For ’Eving’s sake,’ ses I, ‘go hin, an’ 
stop hin, an’ do it,’ ses I, ‘for me cheeks is acking.’ ‘It’s 
honly that it looks a /eetle hunnatchrul, Mem,’ ses ’e 
’urried, a-comin’ out once more with a scared face. 
‘Somethin’ a /ee¢/e less bright, perreps, Meddim,’ ses ’e. 
An’ arter that I really couldn’t stan’ no more. ‘ Perreps 
you'd fin’ a cheerful smile come hunnatchrul,’ ses I sharp, 
‘if you’d suffer’ as I’ve suffer’, which may you nor no 
one never do so in this life hor the nex’,’ ses I. ‘You 
take me as I am,’ ses I, ‘an’ ’urry up,’ ses I, ‘or I'll 
lose it,’ ses I, ‘and then it won’t be me as ‘ill smile 
hunnatchrul,’ ses I, an’ so at las’’e done it.” 

She paused for breath. 

‘* And it really is a success?” I asked. 

‘*Parts on it couldn't be better,” replied Mrs. Green 
thoughtfully. ‘‘ Me bewts an’ me ’appy look is there, an’ 
me fringe is nicely curl’ which I ’ad fears it might a-come 
out, ’e bein’so long an’ the room that ’ot. But there’s 
faults, in course,” she sighed. 

‘*Me gloves bein’ white no one carn’t ’ardly tell as 
I’ve got ’em on, which is a pity, they bein’ noo. An’ the 
plewmes in me sailor ’at ain’t as mark’ as I could wish. 
But nothin’ carn’t be perfic’ in this life, an’ I ain’t no 
cause to grumble. As Mrs. Smith ses, ses she, a-seein’ 
of iton asudding, ‘Oh, Mrs. Green,’ ses she, quite took 
aback, ‘you do look well,’ ses she, ‘ guite the lady,’ ses 
she, ‘I shouldn’ a-known it was you,’ ses she.” 

‘** And how did Green like it ?” said I. 

Mrs. Green’s face darkened unutterably. 

‘* Ah,” she said, ‘‘ an’ now you arsks a question! ’Ow 
did Green like it? you ses. It come upon Green with a 
shock as ’e’ll never forget. It was to be looked for, an’ 
I’ad ought to a-shown it ’im quiet like, rememberin’ ’is 
feelin’ ’eart. But me forgettin’, an’ a-drawin’ on it keer- 
less out of the honvelope, ’e sees it sudding, an’ it 
ketched ’im sech a blow as it took ’im days to get hover. 
‘Never,’ ses ’e, ‘never ’ave I seen you a-lookin’ better, 
Hanna,’ ses ’e. ‘Oh, Hanna, Hanna,’ ses ’e, ‘ there’s a 
brightness in yer heye,’ ses’e, a-weepin’, ‘as goes to my 
’eart,’ ses ’e, ‘an’ me a-knowin’ it to be that different.’ 
‘ Ah, Green,’ ses I, ‘an’ when I’m dead an’ buried,’ ses 
I, ‘many’s the time you'll set an’ look at that,’ ses I, ‘a- 
thinkin’ hon all I done for. you, an’ ’ow comfrerble I 
made you, a-studyin’ of you day an’ night,’ ses I, ‘an’ then 
perreps you'll remember,’ ses I, ‘the sorrers as I bore hin- 
side an’ hout, never sayin’ nothin’ an’ a-smilin’ ’earty for 
to cheer you up,’ ses I. ‘ Which no one knows nor never 
will what I’ve been through.’ ” 

She relapsed into impenétrable gloom—gazing out of 
the window, sorrow sitting in her eye and firm resignation 
on her compressed mouth. 

‘*T am sure you must have suffered,” I said feelingly. 
At this juncture a piercing female shriek came up the 
stairs. 

‘* Mrs. Green, Mrs. Green!” 

‘** Bless us,” said Mrs. Green, “‘ that’s dinner.” 

And she was gone. CHRISTINA. 





PHILOSOPHY is nothing but discretion.—Se/den. 
Lessons hard to learn are as sweet to know. 
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CORPORAL WINSTON 


A GREAT hall with no vacant seat, overlooked by a raised 
platform, on which are seen some of the most distin- 
guished faces in the three kingdoms, and behind all a 
vast white screen—such was the setting of Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s first lecture. The Commander-in-Chief intro- 
duces the lecturer, and then a slight, boyish figure comes 
forward, awkwardly at first, with just the faint stoop of 
the student, and yet the square, determined jaw of the 
fighter. The brief moment of inaction subdues even Mr. 
Churchill, but once at his desk the figure straightens, the 
hard lines vanish, and we are greeted with a benevolent 
smile. He is at work again, on his feet, and it is well 
with the child. 

There is no more varied face on the British stage than 
Mr. Churchill’s. Bored, it is almost savage with resent- 
ment, for life is so short. Pleased, it is nearly girlish— 
débutantish, one might say—with satisfaction, and the 
fair hair and fresh colouring add to the charm of a 
smile that is as near to coquetterie as man may attain. 
Again, when powerfully stirred, it is strong and im- 
pressive ; and always, yes always, it is critical—critical 
and self-critical. Mr. Churchill never babbles ; eloquent, 
he tempers his discourse with reason; fanciful, he 
never loses his foothold. And above all one can dis- 
tinguish a source of joy—he has arrived. At last 
he has arrived. He has spent five years in the wilder- 
ness, and to-day he has arrived. The ‘‘ bread of discon- 
tent” is behind him, in front are the glittering plains. 
You, who are no Churchill, would call him lucky ; he, 
who is what Heaven and circumstance have made him, 
would consider the bargain fair. For five years he 
has gambled with life and death and the great here- 
after, has purged himself in the whitest of all fires, 
and the luck has held—no future can be too great after 
such solemn sacrifice. You call him lucky, feeling the ten 
good years of life that rank and position place free in the 
hand of all of his circle, knowing what barriers the son of 
such parentage can open without a struggle, knowing what 
magic pass-words are whispered in suchears. Yet the 
man has been as great as his opportunities. Those ten 
years are surrendered without conditions; for truly his 
five hold and rehold our fifteen. 

I had seen him before, had heard him before, and thus 
there was little in the lecture that was unforeseen. The 
pictures appeared on the white sheet, the story of battle 
and disaster and victory was eloquently unrolled; we 
applauded, cheered, and were interested, by turn and turn. 
The war-worn veteran in the chair gave appropriate ex- 
pression to our thanks, and members of the audience— 
we apologise for them—said, Why return thanks for what 
has already received handsome payment? We stood in 
Piccadilly once more. 

The spectacle provokes reflection. Before, I had seen 
Mr. Churchill in a frock coat and among workaday men. 
He is one himself. Here he was the centre of a brilliant 
semicircle—en famille, so to speak. His cousin, the 
Duke, sat behind him; and row on row reclined that 
sheitered band, proud in its unemotional way, yet 
languidly startled. Here was one of themselves who had 
stepped down into the arena, had given up the lackeys 
and soft places, had ventured single-handed on strange 
enterprises and come back crowned, a joy to the man in 
the street, a household word, a popular journalist. One 
of themselves had done this, and they looked at him; 
found even a strange feline pride in their fancied possession 
of this new ornament. 

Pondering further, one sees the clever parliament men 
already planning for this new recruit. They had caught 
him, now they must keep him. They would stifle him a 
little, had perhaps already done so; but in return there 
were places—modest places at first, but he must not go 
too fast. Would he be content? Well, it depends 
on the parliament men. Winston Churchill will not sit 
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down for long and play second fiddle to chartered in- 
competence. He cannot do it; and it is no good trying. 
If he keep his head he may be Prime Minister or any- 
thing he likes—the cards are in his hand. He may grow 
impatient, and then—he may be Prime Minister all the 
same. For he has in him the makings of the most popular 
demagogue in England. He may lose the vote of the 
upper-middle classes and Belgravia, but he can do what 
he likes with ‘‘the People”—he has done much already 
and will do still more. But pride, a sense of what is due 
to his own ego, will serve him here. He will fight with 
the usual weapons and win. 

But to pursue a young and rising man through the 
century, though fascinating enough as a pursuit, is, after 
all, a parlour-game. Let the reader, given these premises, 
himself continue. Here is a youth of twenty-six, with a 
philosophy and a training of the most modern, active and 
reflective qualities of the highest, desperately fearless, 
desperately ambitious; and to balance these destructive 
tendencies stand foremost a sound and searching develop- 
ment of the historic sense, with its consequent acquiescence 
in truth and justice ; an admiration for, even a subservience 
to the forms and restraints of the great classic periods ; 
a discipline and an intelligence quick to respect and honour 
such leaders as carry conviction to a brain that is certainly 
among the least fallible. 

As a soldier, Mr. Winston Churchill has shown 
courage, resource, and initiative ; his longest work, ‘‘ The 
River War,” has some of the lucidity, salt, and archi- 
tectural beauty of Gibbon’s masterpiece; as a politician 
he has already displayed eloquence, a ready wit, a cool 
head, and a hand fit for statesmanship. He may deserve 
great things of his country, and add a double lustre to an 
already illustrious name. A. K. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


IMPRESSIONS OF GENERAL BULLER 
To the Editor of Tuk OvTLOOK 


MANY hard words have been thrown at General Buller, who is 
this week returning to England. May I, as one who went through 
a great part of the Natal campaign with him, give your readers 
one or two impressions? 

From the time of his arrival in South Africa last year, none 
knew better than Sir Redvers Buller that the Boer war was no 
“one-man job,” and indeed the same opinion was openly expressed 
by Sir George White de/ore he /eft Pietermaritzburg for the front. 

The few to-day who were present at the battle of Dundee a 
year ago, when poor Penn-Symons was killed, and who retired 
with Yule in that never-to-be-forgotten retirement to Ladysmith ; 
those also who escaped the siege and served with General Buller 
in his advance against the Colenso and other positions with the 
Ladysmith relief column, being in close touch with the officer 
commanding when he avenged Majuba, and subsequently—these 
can speak with more accuracy of knowledge than the know- 
all stay-at-home critics whose conceited ignorance prompted them 
to dub the Empire’s “ Bulldog” General, “The Ferryman.” No 
carpet commander-in-chief is General Buller. Untiring in his 
energy, abrupt and ofttimes abusive, roughing it as his men do, 
and trusting them as they trust him, with the heart of the bravest 
lion—that is General Buller as his men and officers know him. 
In action, whether cantering from point to point or sitting down at 
some place of vantage viewing the progress of affairs, he is a very 
silentobserver. Ofttimes bending his head, eyes downcast, he appears 
to be lost in thought—in a brown study. His sympathy for officers 
who fall into traps and are ambushed is 77, still he has been heard to 
remark with apparent regret : “ Ven will they learn?” General 
Buller is a remarkably hardy man, and can have as good a night’s 
rest on the veldt as Mr. Thomas Atkins, He does not favour 
garden parties at Pretoria when the troops are actively engaged ; 
nor would he allow my Lady So-and-so to volunteer as a hospital 
nurse for any base hospital in his division. 

When the Headquarter Staff arrived at Newcastle prior to the 
advance against the Laing’s Nek position, Sir Redvers at first sight 
recognised some old acquaintances from amongst the loyal 
farmers of the surrounding districts, who came in to report them- 
selves, and kindly remembrances of twenty years back were 
exchanged, while the black sheep were sullenly left to the tender 
mercies of the Provost Marshal. 
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If General Buller favours any corps in his command, it is his 
Colonial Irregular cavalry, such as the South African Light Horse, 
Bethune’s Mounted Infantry, &c., who have performed most of the 
scouting and advanced-post work for him. “They seldom fail to 
bring in accurate information, and are not to be trapped like ——,” 
he once told a dashing cavalry commanding officer. ‘“ Learn your 
duties from these men,” he has on more than one occasion told a 
“squadron leader.” Dapper little “ Bobs” vaults into the saddle 
and breaks his Arab into a gallop in a few yards, and looks from 
the word “go” a dashing sadreur ; Sir Redvers in a semi-elephantine 
manner mounts his seventeen-hand charger, and keeps him going, 
and gets there, but not gracefully. His every movement is cha- 
racteristic of the man—tenacity of purpose, unlimited physical 
strength, and great moral courage. OFFICER. 


[For all that we trust no one will be so foolish as to herald 
General Buller as a Von Moltke.—ED. ] 


CHURCH UNION IN SCOTLAND 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


The union of the Free and United Presbyterian Churches in 
Scotland, to which you referred last week, is not wanting in higher 
significance. It may seem a small matter in England, but it is an 
important event in a country where people have ever been ready 
to risk life and possessions for a creed. The differences between 
the two denominations represented convictions. History, and the 
perpetuation of debates and differences, helped to keep them apart. 
It is no small matter that two Churches have been brought to 
regard their points of agreement rather than of divergence, and 
consent to a union that demanded charity and concession on both 
sides. That is the true importance of the new Church. We may 
even look upon it as a step to a wider union still, and the time 
may happily come when the newly unified bodies may merge into 
the mother Church once more, and mark by the act the growth of 
the larger and truer Church of practical charities and deeper 
intelligence in Scotland. The world of thought and action is 
becoming too wide for sectarianism. Cant and formalism are 
ageing : let us all aid them to die—and quickly. ScOoTUS. 


[A short character-sketch of Principal Rainy, who has led the 
movement culminating in this great event in Scotland’s Church 
history, appears in this issue.—ED. ] 


SIMS REEVES 
To the Editor of Tuk OvuTLOOK 


I read with great pleasure the humane and humorous article 

on Sims Reeves, by Mr. Haweis, in your last issue, but I missed a 
note. I mean the note of artistic enthusiasm, of emotional 
ecstasy, even. As I mean to ask you not to disclose my identity, 
I may recall how Sims Reeves impressed me, a young boy highly 
susceptible to music, the first time I listened to him. He sang 
“ Deeper and deeper still,” followed by the aria “ Waft her, angels, 
thro’ the skies.” It was not the quality of the voice, or the 
declamation in the recitative, or the changing moods of expression, 
or the style, or any one quality that has a name, which affected 
e: it was the total effect—a blended unison of profound mastery 
--that seemed to open up a realm of emotion such as I never 
dreamed had existed. What that realm was I found fully realised 
when he entered on the aria: it was a realm “ far above yon azure 
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plain”; a realm beyond all tangibilities, faiths, religions, and 
theological heavens. It was a most authentic land of perfect 
beauty, whose speech is song. The same evening he sent “ Tom 
Bowling” and myself into Paradise ; yet, so subtle was his art, 
the conviction begot in my mind was different. Tom Bowling 
remained the sailor who had gone from a hard world to a land of 
rest ; Jephtha’s daughter had passed into a place of unspeakable 
beatitudes. The difference was in the art of the singer, in the 
responsive conviction of the artist. In “Tom Bowling” pathos 
was Carried to its limit ; in “ Waft her, angels” it was surcharged 
with the awe of eternity. I have heard Mario and Giuglini and 
many another; in my opinion the greatest of them yielded to 
Reeves in this respect—that in him the voice in varying quality 
and mood (there is no better word) responded more quickly, more 
willingly, and more subtly to the intellect guiding it. 

I might go on to other ecstasies, but with this tribute I have 
eased my mind, and probably recalled to other readers who heard 
him in his prime the exquisite pleasures he afforded them. Great 
singers, like lyric poets, should die young. Unlike Mr. Haweis, I 
did not go to hear Reeves in later years—I feared to spoil the 
perfection of my remembered joy. Often still, after listening to 
fat, rude-voiced Germans, declaiming Wagner like show-people 
at a fair, I go home quietly, and con over in memory the 
“Adelaide” of Sims Reeves. How it pierces my heart that cry 
of Adelaide, never twice the same, yet always the perfection of 
passion. Pardon my frenzies, and please print my letter in tribute 
to the finest singer England ever produced, the best of the world 
in his time, a true artist, and greater than he perhaps knew him- 
self to be. AMATEUR, 


THE LATE PRINCE CHRISTIAN VICTOR 
To the Editor of THE OvTLOOK 


Tommy’s criticism of those who are in immediate authority over 
him has generally a sound foundation. A friend of mine who is 
now at the front in South Africa as a Reservist was under the 
late Prince Christian Victor’s immediate command while cam- 
paigning in India, and as he has not hesitated to speak his mind 
freely in private letters concerning some of his officers, I put great 
faith in his estimate of the late Prince as a kind, generous, and 
considerate officer, with not a trace of “side” or presumption on 
his rank, and withal a good soldier. 

I remember an incident my friend mentioned of his kindness. 
He was smoking on a march and had just taken out a cigarette 
(his last one) when noticing a Tommy cast longing eyes at it the 
Prince handed the cigarette to him. Tommyat once broke up 
the cigarette to chew,.and when the Prince remonstrated with 
him on spoiling a smoke explained that it lasted longer that way. 
My friend also mentioned having seen him carry a rifle for a 
weary and overcome Tommy, and I remember an amusing picture 
he drew of the grandson of our Queen, in circumstances where 
water was scarce and washing unknown, calmly sitting on a rock 
evicting his tenants with a brush. I fancy if all officers were of 
the same modest disposition as the late Prince, Mr. Hales’ 
diatribes (exaggerated though they be) would never even have 
been written. m J. G, 

Watford. 


THE DUBLIN FUSILIERS 
To the Editor of THE OvrLooK 


Give a gallant regiment a chance through your columns. There 
is nobody at home to speak a good word for the plucky Dublin 
Fusiliers. No regiment has had a harder time in the war, and 
very few as hard. Yet the Guards, the Tenth, and a few lucky 
ones will get sent back early, and the Dublins, who have borne the 
brunt of the fight, but have neither féted correspondents nor been 
under fashionable generals, will be left to do police work with 
decimated ranks. Speak a word for a brave corps lest the War 
Office forget. AN IMPARTIAL CIVILIAN. 


ADDERS 
Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


I can fully endorse Mr. Gerald Leighton’s demand for the 
verification by a scientific naturalist of the fact that adders swallow 
their young. My own view of the origin of the myth is, that 
people have slain the viviparous mother, and imagined that the 
young adders which they have found have been swallowed by her. 
Even the closest observers of snakes are apt at times to be mis- 
taken. For instance, I find in the Life of the late Archbishop of 
Canterbury (vol. i. p. 22) that on one occasion “he was returning 
alone from the village, and in the dust of the road, on the bridge 
which crossed the stream, he saw a thing that looked like a snake, 
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with objects like small wheels on its head, that were running 
round and round at a furious rate, so that the dust flew up in 
clouds. He was too much frightened to examine it, but ran home 
and told his mother. He was sent to substantiate his history, to 
look for the object and bring it home, but it was gone, and he was 
whipped for telling a lie. ‘Yet I can see it still,’ he used to say, 
‘as it lady there’” ; and in later life, 1 have met with few people 
who knew more about the natural history of Berkshire than he 
did. 

Adders are still plentiful around us, although, with the growth 
of bricks and mortar, they are diminishing in number. For 
many years boys believed that the surest way of securing my 
gratitude was to bring me a snake, so I have seen numerous 
adders, many of them beautifully marked, many of them exceeding 
plump, but none that measured more than twenty-four inches. 
In the course of two years I had five specimens of the harmless 
smooth-crowned snake (Co/umella levis), but that is nearly twenty 
years ago. I think it is extinct in these parts nowadays. It 
always interested me, from the way in which it hitched on to 
anything, and remained clinging until shaken off. When one con- 
siders also the fact that it is a common snake in Malta, one may 
possibly have an explanation of the “viper” (Acts xxviii. 3) 
which came out of the firewood and fastened itself to the hand of 
Paul after the shipwreck. It is wonderful the way in which the 
most innocuous reptiles are described with the Homeric epithet of 
a venomous snake. 


J. L. Bevir, M.A. 
Wellington College,. Berks. 


OLD SAWS AND NEW VERSIONS 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


“The Desultory Reflections” quoted in Zhe Outlook of 
October 27 have evoked several imitations up here, of which I send 
a few : 


“ Denizens of vitreous edifices should abstain from projecting 
silicious molecules.” 


“Vortical crags acquire no gramineous accumulations.” 
“The inefficient artificer vituperates his implements.” 
‘‘Elocution is argureal, but taciturnity is auriferous.” 


King’s College, Cambridge. BA. 


To the Editor of Tue OvTLooK 


“ Cryptogamous concretion never grows 
On mineral fragments which decline repose.” 


“ Dost note a pluméd biped fine ? 
Effect its captivation 
By placing particles saline 
Upon its termination.” 


“ When self-inspection it neglects, 
Nor its own foul condition sees, 
Vainly the kettle to the pot objects 
Its sordid superficies.” 


“ Decortications of the golden grain 
Are spread to lure the aged fowl in vain.’ 


Woodbridge, Pinner. (Remembered by) SAM REID. 


To the Editor of THE OvuTLOOK 


“ Tll were the blast from heaven’s high portal 
Which benefits no earthly mortal.” 


“ A prowling fox in vain did spy 
The vineyard’s clusters far on high ; 
‘ Bah!’ said the philosophic brute ; 
‘A beautiful but acid fruit.’ ” 


“ We sigh to quote the proverb which 
Says, ‘ Better fortunate than rich.’ ” 
LEAMINGTON. 


A WORD WITH MR. TREE 


To the Editor of Tuk OurTLooK 


In your interesting criticism of “Herod” in this week’s 
Outlook, 1 think you deal but scantily with the fact that the best 
part of the text of the play was quite unheard by the audience. 
In justice to Mr. Stephen Phillips as well as to the public, such a 
state of things should not be left unnoticed, or treated only with a 
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passing censure. Neither ought Mr. Tree to be allowed to forget 
that he is manager as well as actor, and is therefore responsible. 
G. H. B. 


[Our dramatic critic deals with this subject in his article this 
week.—ED.] 
THE ARAB DROVER 
To the Editor of Tue OUTLOOK 


Your correspondent in 7%e Outlook of November 3 need not 
go so far as Tunis to see the drovers’ cruelty to their oxen. What 
I saw more than once in Scotland quite recently was enough for 
me. There is a description of such a scene in Punch for 
October 24, under the heading “From Nor'-Western Latitudes,” 
which does not err on the side of exaggeration. Fs Xen Oe 


THEOLOGY AND CRITICISM 
To the Editor of THE OvuTLooKk 


You have been kind enough to notice a little work by me on 
“The Christian Prophets.” But the two lines quoted contain a 
misquotation which makes me to have written nonsense. You 
say “suspicion” where I have written “criticism.” Whether 
theology should be like Czesar’s wife or not may be a question ; 
but it is not one that I entered upon, and | should be very much 
obliged to you if you would be willing to correct the word in your 
next issue. I hope I do not ask too much. E. C. SELWYN, 

The School House, Uppingham. 


[We much regret the inadvertent misquotation. The sentence 
should have read: “ One of the worst misfortunes that can befall 
theology is that a writer, however accurate or powerful, should be 
supposed to be above criticism.” —ED., ] 


COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS 
99 Belgrave Square, S.W. 


* WE'LL all go and get blind drunk when Johnny comes marching 
home.” This is a fearful quotation, but it seems to me to repre- 
sent the present temper of this vast and mighty metropolis with 
great nicety. What on earth is coming upon us? The C.I.V., as all 
men know, are back. It was a wonderful Saturday, and a worse 
Monday—for me. There are other returns to celebrate, and the 
heart of the Hooligan therefore rejoices within him. For myself, I 
shall stay at home. I shall really. Consider my C.I.V. escapade, 
from which, by the way, I am but now slowly recovering, and tell 
me if my resolution be not wise. 

I was to lunch at the Bachelors’ Club, and all would have ended 
happily if Mabel Haldane, who was coming up from the country 
to stay with me, had not wired to say she would arrive at 12.30 
instead of four o’clock as I had expected, and could I take her to 
see the C.I.V.? How I blessed her! It was too late to put her 
off, 1 could not take her to the lunch party, so I had to wire my 
regrets to my host and say I should arrive as soon after lunch as 
possible and bring a friend. I knew Sir George would be furious, 
but with my fatal good nature, which was once more to prove my 
undoing, I did not like to disappoint Mabel, who is a dear girl of 
nineteen with an enthusiasm for martial glory in any shape. Now 
she knows better than to put her trust in any son of Mars, and 
says she never wants to see a horrid Volunteer again. Nor do I. 

We had meant to walk, but of course it began to rain; so I 
ordered the carriage at ten minutes past one. We had not gone 
fifty yards before a policeman stopped us in Grosvenor Crescent, 
and ordered us to get out. I was furious, and told the coachman 
to drive on. Another policeman seized the horses’ heads. Not 
wishing to create a scene, we finally got out, and walked to Hyde 
Park Corner, where we found a seething crowd, through which we 
tried to cross to the other side. Before we knew where we were 
we found ourselves in the midst of a gang of “ Hooligans,” who 
pushed and shoved and banged us about till we were nearly 
breathless. In vain I looked for a policeman ; there was not one 
to be seen. My umbrella was snatched from my hand, Mabel’s 
hair was pulled down by a costermonger who divided the hairpins 
among his admiring friends, yelling with delight. Another, feeling 
my purse in my pocket, tried to tear the hooks and eyes off my 
skirt, which prevented his getting his hand in. We were thumped 
in the chest, banged in our backs, and swept along in the midst 
of this rabble absolutely powerless. In vain did we appeal to 
their better feelings. I have an aunt who says this type of British 
coalheaver Aas better feelings. I wish she had been there to dis- 
cover them. All they said was, “If you don’t like it, ducky, why 
did you come?” Roars of laughter followed this witticism. 

Opposite the Bachelors’ an opposing gang swept down upon 
us. I was forced back towards Hyde Park Corner and in an instant 
Mabel vanished. I fought my way on to the kerb, but was im- 
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mediately knocked off it by a man who said he had a fancy for 
my place and had as good a right to see the “ bloomin’ show as 
any one.” If I could only have seen any one at all like a gentle- 
man I should have fallen on his neck ; but all around was nothing 
but a rabble of the lowest type. I gave myself up for lost and 
wondered what sort of a corpse I should make. One thinks of so 
many things in one’s last hours. I fell to wondering which of 
my photographs Carlton would have enlarged, and I hoped Aunt 
Felicia would see the futility of trying to elevate the masses, and 
not talk any more rubbish about night clubs and Art Galleries for 
Hooligans. All this time there was no policeman to be seen. 

On the other side of the street on the balconies of the houses, 
which looked like a glimpse of Paradise, I could see my friends 
surveying the scene with calm serenity, whilst I was being torn 
asunder by a mob which reminded one of the descriptions of the 
French Revolution. At last I struggled into a less crowded space 
and on an “island” saw a policeman. I told him my troubles, he 
told me he was unable to do anything. I asked him what he was 
there for ; he replied he really did not know. I told him I must 
get across to the other side ; he sympathetically remarked that 
“there was a lot of people what have said that.” I thought I 
would try to go home, but the idea of Mabel left by herself was 
so horrible that I felt I must make another effort. Heaven at 
this juncture sent me a rescuer. I do not know who he was, but I 
never was so glad to see any one in a top hat and frock coat before. 
He listened to my tale of woe and piloted me through the Green 
Park, where suddenly through a gate Mabel was borne with a 
rush of a crowd almost into my arms. Her coat was torn, her 
purse gone, her hair hanging down her back ; tears were streaming 
down her face ; she was on the verge of fainting, and her arm was 
nearly broken. I believe at this point some sort of procession 
passed. It is quite probable that it did, but as I was conscious of 
nothing but the shrieks of hysterical women, I am not in a position 
to give any description of it. People told me afterwards it was 
a very pathetic sight and moved them to tears. Though I did not 
see it, I quite agreed about its being pathetic and the tears. 

I observe the papers said the crowd was a very good-tempered 
one. It is so easy to judge of the temper of a crowd from an upper 
window. A ruder, rougher, more unruly set of ruffians it would, 
I think, be hard to imagine, and I am by no means unique in my 
experiences norare they exaggerated. Several of my friends shared 
my fate, and numbers of people never reached their destination. 
Anything more grossly mismanaged has never been witnessed in 
London, and what every one wants to know is, Are we to have these 
scenes of rowdyism every time some of our soldiers return? We 
are indeed dragging hero-worship to depths unworthy of the 
English nation. And such “welcomes” as these only make us 
ridiculous in the eyes of other countries. We are not witness- 
ing the return of a triumphant army whose deeds will be 
written in golden letters on the pages of history, but that of a few 
hundred Englishmen who have done their duty as England once 
expected every man should do without all his neighbours being 
thrown into paroxysms of rapturous applause over the spectacle. 

I do net wish to decry the noble deeds of the C.I.V., far from 
it ; but it seems to me that in exchanging the counter or the office 
for the veldt and the Underground for an armoured-train, they 
were obeying the impulse of the average healthy-minded English- 
man, and as such the absurd national fuss in their honour must 
have been as repugnant to them as to all who have any regard 
for our national dignity. Of course the case of Lord Roberts is 
different. What a crowd there will be! What cheering, what 
waving of pocket-handkerchiefs, what—well, what a procession ! 
After all I think I should like to see it. Carlton really must take 
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MRS. HUMPHRY WARD—PROPHET 
OR NOVELIST? 


Ever since M. Zola succeeded in getting his books put 
upon the Index our own marketable novelists have been 
saying, as St. Paul did at Ephesus, ‘‘I also must see 
Rome.” Like sheep—black sheep some will say—through 
a hedge, Miss Marie Corelli and Mrs. Humphry Ward 
have already followed the Frenchman, while rumour has 
it that Mr. Hall Caine is ‘‘ engaged upon” a work in which 
both the Vatican and the Quirinal will find their account 
at Greeba Castle. In earlier volumes Mrs. Humphry 
Ward has warmed her decorous love-stories at the fires 
of Higher Criticism, Socialism, and other burning ques- 
tions. Some day perhaps she will give us a novel of 
Bimetallism, wherein a Silver Hero shall press his quest 
of a literally Golden Girl. But for the moment Popery 
serves, and from ‘‘ Helbeck of Bannisdale,” her novel of 
Romanism, this earnest and painstaking writer has gone 
on to produce “‘ Eleanor,”* her novel of Rome. It would 
seem that all roads once more lead to Rome, and that 
whenever a lady novelist arrives there it is pretty much 
the same crowd that meets her every time. Once again 
we have, as in Miss Corelli’s recent masterwork, the 
handsome Englishman with whose name political and 
literary circles at home are ringing ; once more the per- 
fectly beautiful, anti-sacerdotal good girl; once more, 
among the minor characters, the woman of the world 
who is Roman correspondent to a French news- 
paper, and once more, among the majors, the old 
priest, honest, sweet, single-hearted, who is excom- 
municated for heresy and breach of discipline. If our 
cry from the dust can reach to the ears of Mr. Hall Caine, 
we beseech him, while haply there is yet time, to make 
his young English lion a middle-aged Russian bear, and 
to turn his aged cardinal or professor into a fresh-made 
priest, or even a deacon. We cannot hope to avoid the 
same old wine, but, at least, we may plead for new 
bottles. 

We are not of those who hold that the theological or 
other problem novel is by its very nature outside discus- 
sion and almost beneath contempt. It may be true that 
the serious inquirer after truth should prefer a clear 
presentation of it in the abstract, and that he ought to 
resent the admixture of an encumbering and distorting 
love story. It may also be true that the lover of fiction 
should be equally impatient of so-called novels in which the 
preacher or philosopher keeps retarding the onward move- 
ment of a work of imagination. But it is found in practice 
that, except for doctrinaires, the propositions of theology 
and ethics are unutterably dull and dry, save when they 
are seen actually working in human lives. It is also 
found that, except for the unadulterated artist, conscious 
every moment of technique, works of imagination which 
are not filled and vitalised by great concerns of passion 
and duty, right and wrong, good and evil, can never be 
more than a littérateur’s marvellous web of shining 
words. Such webs may go on a-spinning, for they 
both yield a lawful sensuous pleasure and make 
language an ever more and more beautiful and flexible 
instrument. They may well catch our lighter fancies, but 
can no more detain the soul in its strong flight than a 
spider’s few bright threads can entrap a headlong bird. 
As Spenser was the poet’s poet, no doubt somebody is the 
theologian’s theologian, or the artist’s artist, or the 
novelist’s novelist. But these quintessences of sheer 
thought or sheer art are no more for the average all-round 
human being than unblended green tea. Although its 
failure to spread over the usual five or six hundred pages 
dissembles the fact, the parable of ‘‘The Prodigal Son” 
is a theological novel. In its miniature perfection the 
story is a good story, and the spiritual analysis is con- 
vincing and clear. It is a story with a purpose, and it 


*‘ Eleanor.” By Mrs. Humphry Ward. London: Smith, Elder. 6s, 
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achieves its purpose in the most artistic way. The tale is 
never suspended for the introduction of moralising or 
preaching, but the moral or lesson, or whatever one may 
decide to call it, breathes quietly and overpoweringly out 
of its heart like its own scent from a great flower. This 
is a very different thing from the alleged novels in which 
the tale and the “‘ purpose ” have no necessary connection, 

Here, however, a distinction should be made between 
a novel with a purpose and a novel about purposeful 
people. The former must be, but the latter need not be, 
regarded as didactic. It is quite conceivable that the 
most fastidious artist for art’s sake may choose for his 
dramatis persone men and women whose principal inte- 
rest in life is to uphold or throw down religion, and that 
he may do so simply for their artistic possibilities without 
espousing either the one side or the other. The alert 
reader need rarely peruse more than a few pages to learn 
where the accent falls, and whether the novelist has, first 
of all, cared either to further a cause or to write a good 
tale. We are persuaded for ourselves that Mrs. Humphry 
Ward has had less credit than she deserves (our own 
preference will out!) in this respect, and that she is vastly 
more set upon doing well as a novelist than as a propa- 
gandist. ‘‘ Eleanor” is a distinct advance (again we give 
up the attempt to hold the balance even) on her preceding 
volumes, and so forcibly does the story assert itself over 
the polemical elements that the latter first begin to appear 
no more than fresh motives and backgrounds, and ulti- 
mately fade into the rear of the author’s as much as of 
the reader’s mind. The play’s the thing, and though it 
is painful and is made both more painful and less effective 
by the lack of speed and monotony of idiom towards the 
close, it is more strikingly invented and better wrought 
than most of the books one naturally compares with it. 
The hero is a woman’s man with ‘‘the head of a god” — 
which at this time of day and from Mrs. Humphry Ward 
is rather a pity. The conventional heroine, Lucy Foster, 
is a woman's notion of a man’s girl; but the titular and 
real heroine, Eleanor Burgoyne, is a new and convincing 
creation worth following even through five hundred pages. 

From what we have said no one will be surprised to 
hear that for the serious student of the Roman question 
‘* Eleanor” is unimportant. This does not matter ; for 
such a person would either neglect the book altogether or 
skip the ecclesiology to get on with the love-story. None 
the less ought its unimportance to be noted, as there are 
thousands of men and women in this country who have 
got into a way of drawing their ecclesiastical knowledge 
and religious opinions almost entirely from works of 
fiction. These should be warned that Church and State 
in modern Italy have not been observed by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward much more widely or understood much more 
deeply than by hundreds of ordinarily well-informed 
people who annually confide themselves and a couple of 
ten-pound notes to the care of Messrs. Cook & Son. 
There is a show of strengthening this everyday knowledge 
by such wisdom as the English residents in Rome affect 
to possess. In every European capital one finds these 
close little colonies with a great air of being ‘‘in the 
know,” and with mysterious underground cognisance of 
chancellors’ minds and ministers’ secrets, but nowhere 
are they more tiresome or less effective than in Rome. 
So long as the Papacy maintains its present attitude, the 
accepted of the Quirinal must be the rejected of the 
Vatican. The great novel of Catholic Rome, if there is 
any reason why we should ever have one, will not 
be written in the gardens of the British Embassy. Its 
protagonists will not be churchly carpet-baggers “flirting,” 
as Mrs. Humphry Ward happily puts it, ‘‘ with the Scarlet 
Lady.” It will develop through deeply characteristic and 
significant incidents rather than through the episodes that 
most impress a tourist. One of Mrs. Ward's big scenes 
is a great function at St. Peter’s, with its effect of awe 
upon the Anglo-Saxon stranger as the Pope is borne alof 
in state, and of disgust at the general carelessness during 
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the elevation of the Host. Miss Corelli, too, was offended 
by the deplorable expectorating priest. This is the paradox 
that has violently affronted many an inquirer on the 
threshold of Catholic Italy, and we can quite understand 
the deep and painful impression it produces. But it does 
not follow that the earliest and most violent is necessarily 
the most portentous of the facts to be encountered by the 
searcher who will press right on. Mrs. Humphry Ward 
has written in good taste, and with more fairness to the 
Romanists than many Romanists are likely to show in 
return, but she does not yet know enough of the subject 
to have written about it at all. From which we will 
charitably conclude that backgrounds and motives were 
all she sought, and that Mrs. Humphry Ward is more 
among the novelists than among the prophets. 


THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 


D’ARTAGNAN RESTORED—PATIENCE 
REWARDED 


* Autp Lanc Syne” having proved too much for this 
sophisticated London, the management at the Lyceum 
have sought to mend matters by a revival of ‘‘ The Three 
Musketeers ” This is still a few pegs below the Lyceum 
standard, but it is a mighty fine substitute for its pre- 
decessor, and is, in truth, a most hearty and bustling 
entertainment. Mr. Henry Hamilton’s is the version. It 
is not Dumas you may surmise ; but it is a very fair and 
square assault upon the immortal spirit. Loyalty, courage, 
comradeship, capes and clashing swords, a distressed 
damsel—not in Dumas-—a distressed queen, a tiresome 
king, a most Machiavellian Richelieu, galloping horses, red 
palace chambers, forest glades, and nunneries—all these 
are on tap at the Lyceum. Some people had still rather 
follow D’Artagnan in the original Dumas, not the 
‘*Memoirs,” which Thackeray declared that he ad- 
mired. But others cannot, or will not, or do not, and 
for them Mr. Hamilton’s version may be recommended. 
The town was given its fill of dramatic renderings of 
Dumas two years ago. There was Mr. Sydney Grundy’s 
at Her Majesty’s, where the mounting was naturally 
magnificent, and Mrs. Brown Potter in Miladi presented a 
figure as sinister and ophidian as Marie de Breuil herself, 
from whom even D’Artagnan recoiled in pallid terror. 
Mr. Grundy went nap on Miladi, or the part and the 
actress in conjunction were at any rate his trump card. 
This version was the best we had seen, and very 
probably the best of the dozen renderings which certain 
sages allege that they have seen on different boards, 
excluding the play by MM. Dumas and Maquet, which 
is by many miles the best of all. Mr. Grundy gave 
us back the Prologue, and set Miladi well in the centre 
from the first, when (being admirably interpreted) she had 
a chance to touch his audience sharply before the big guns 
of the spectacle, inevitable at Her Majesty’s, began to 
bellow and the rifle-practice (to continue the metaphor) 
of the fight and rallies to rattle. The bellow and the 
rattle were too much for Mr. Tree, as D’Artagnan, and the 
rest of his company, and—worse—it was too much for 
Dumas. The true drama was in the figure of Miladi, who 
divided the popular interest and admiration with the 
furniture. Mr. Hamilton’s version was given first at 
Camberwell, where it is not too much to say that it held 
all Camberwell captive. It came within the four-mile 
radius, and was, if possible, more popular at the Garrick 
and, on a later remove, at the Globe than it had been in 
the suburbs. And this although the D’Artagnan of 
the production had been commandeered for service 
with the rival Musketeers at Her Majesty’s. Well, Mr. 
Waller has left Mr. Beerbohm Tree, and ‘‘ The Three 
Musketeers” with its original D’Artagnan restored to 
it is as much a favourite as ever. One sees the origin 
of its popularity and its superiority to Mr. Grundy’s 
adaptation. It may not be Dumas, but it derives from 
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that master, and if the enraptured audience have never 
followed Athos and Aramis and Porthos in the flesh, they 
have learned the taste at secondhand from Mr. Stanley 
Weyman or other of the greatest Alexander’s followers. 
Tableaux and a sinister Miladi are equally irrelevant. The 
story is the thing at the Lyceum. 

‘* Patience ” revived ! 


Glion! Ah! mineteen years it cuts 
All meaning from a name— 


and a good deal of point and meaning from satire once 
sharply pertinent. Where now are the Maudles and the 
Postlethwaites ?—and do Bunthorne and Grosvenor seem 
precisely ‘‘ topical” in the sight of the generation newly 
risen? The quips and airs that were quick with meaning 
and with malice so many years (‘‘or centuries is it?”) ago 
are welcomed now for their familiarity and their inherent 
fun and prettiness. The vocabulary of the Man in the 
Street has been nourished on the first, and these nineteen 
years he has whistled the second. This sounds like a 
conundrum ; but you know what I mean. ‘‘ Patience” wears 
well. Its auditors of Wednesday, even those who are not 
precisely wedded to the humour of Mr. Gilbert or the music 
of Sir Arthur Sullivan, did rub their hands and slap their 
thighs and reflect what excellent stuff it all was. One 
misses Miss Jessie Bond and Mr. Rutland Barrington, but 
Mr. Walter Passmore is quite as droll as Mr. Grossmith, 
and Miss Isabel Jay, the new Patience, sings delightfully 
and is one of the most attractive young persons in these 
islands. The three officers were excellent, particularly 
Mr. Jones Hewson, and Miss Brandram does her best to 
reconcile us to the part of Lady Jane. But what a part! 
Mr. Gilbert’s delight in the spectacle of a woman growing 
old and ugly is not to be assuaged. If one were a dis- 
tinguished medical specialist on the brain, the case of Mr. 
Gilbert would not suffer one’s professional interest and 
sympathy to sleep. The whole performance of ‘‘ Patience” 
But admirable workmanship is a 


tradition of the Savoy. Y. B. 


P.S.—I understand that a courteous reader has 
remonstrated with me for not sufficiently denouncing the 
bad elocution in ‘‘ Herod.” I merely suggested that Mr. 
Tree ought to import a sturdy sergeant-major and a rope’s- 
end wherewith to stimulate his company to be more arti- 
culate. But it seems that was not enough—you never 
can please some people. With more space one might have 
been more particular about the acting. Mr. —— is quite 
right ; the elocution is not good. Miss Jeffries speaks a 
sort of foreign prose of her own invention, not English 
blank verse, and saving the manager, Mr. Fulton, and 
Mr. Macklin, the others are ‘‘ woolly” when they are not 
indistinct. Miss Crowe and Miss Calhoun are both 
audible enough, but neither is free from a tendency to 
mouth. The rope’s-end by all means, and that quickly. 
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REVIEWS 


‘“*DARWIN’S BULLDOG” 


“ Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley.” By his Son, Leonard 
Huxley. 2 vols. London: Macmillan. 30s. 


IT is not a little curious that, within a single generation, the 
Admiralty should have helped to educate three most eminent men 
of science. Had not Darwin sailed upon the Beag/e, Sir Joseph 
Hooker on the Zredus, and Huxley on the Rattlesnake, the history 
of English science would probably be quite other than it actually 
is. Huxley himself used to say that, had he passed first instead 
of second at the London University M.B. examination in 1845, he 
would have taken to the active practice of medicine. It would 
have been another instance of a mistaken vocation. His interest 
in abstract problems declared itself early. As a mere child, vain 
of his curls and pleased to think that he resembled the handsome 
Sir Herbert Oakley, he puzzled his elders by asking what would 
become of things if their qualities were taken away ; at twelve 
years old, he lit his candle before dawn, rolled his blankets round 
him, and read Hutton’s “ Geology” in bed; while still a medical 
student, he gallantly interviewed Faraday on the question of per- 
petual motion. At Charing Cross Hospital he swept the board of 
prizes, made his first scientific discovery (Huxley's layer), and 
described it in the “ Medical Gazette” for 1845. But his appoint- 
ment as assistant surgeon to the Rattlesnake decided his career. 
Professor Virchow puts the case excellently : 


For a young man who, besides collecting a rich treasure of 
positive knowledge, has practised dissection and the exercise 
of a critical judgment, a long sea voyage and a peaceful 
sojourn among entirely new surroundings afford an invaluable 
opportunity for original ‘work and deep reflection. Freed from 
the formalism of the schools, thrown upon the use of his own 
intellect, compelled to test each single object as regards pro- 
perties and history, he soon forgets the dogmas of the prevailing 
system and becomes first a sceptic, and then an investigator. 


On his return from a four years’ cruise,. Huxley set about publish- 
ing his zoological papers, squabbled with a parsimonious 
Admiralty, retired from the Navy, was elected to the Royal 
Society in his twenty-sixth year, and in 1854 was appointed to 
the post at the School of Mines which he was destined to hold for 
over thirty years. 

Valuable as his original researches are, it is as a combatant 
and a populariser that Huxley is best remembered. The publica- 
tion of the “ Origin of Species ” in 1859 brought him into the field, 
and before long his name was almost as well known as Darwin’s 
own. His lance was ever in the rest. He tilted against Owen, 
Samuel Wilberforce, Kélliker, Mivart, Gladstone, and Mr. Balfour ; 
in reviews, fashionable lecture-rooms, Mechanics’ Institutes, he 
was incessantly active on behalf of the cause. And he had his 
reward. For, if he was accused of corrupting youth by “the 
vilest and beastliest paradox ever vented in ancient or modern 
times amongst Pagans or Christians,” if even the A/hencum so 
far forgot itself as to assert that his object was “to degrade man,” 
he was able within a few years to congratulate Darwin on living 
to witness the triumph of hisideas. His beaten opponents spoke of 
Huxley as an extremist, and contrasted his vehemence with Darwin’s 
gentle moderation ; yet in all his methods of controversy he was 
studiously fair. Though he called himself “ Darwin’s bulldog,” 
he often barked at his master. He excised Darwin’s sarcasms, 
objected to the disciples’ flagrant flattery (vol. ii. p. 39), emphasised 
the weak points of Darwinism, and warned younger men against 
making a superstition of what had been a heresy. 

No wonder that Huxley became at last a popular figure. A 
cheerful patriot, convinced that the English intellect, English 
administration, and even English food, were the best in the world, 
his downright speech, his transparent honesty made him a general 
favourite. The public was always delighted when the famous 
hard hitter stepped into the ring and put on the gloves against a 
Prime Minister or a Bishop,, In his private letters we are privileged 
to read his liveliest periods before they are pruned. Brewster is 
guilty of “foolish impertinence,” Napoleon III. is a “crowned 
swindler,” Bishop Butler writes “ drivel,” Comte inspires “ con- 
tempt and disgust,” Lord Shaftesbury tells “lies,” Cabanis and 
Berkeley are “ both asses,” a certain lady indulges in “an absurd 
epicene splutter,” and so forth. Huxley, who hated and despised 
Lord Randolph, had Churchill’s knack of tickling the general 
fancy with his frank vituperation, his hearty invective. Simple as 
his nature was, it had its little inconsistencies. Thus, he opposed 
the idea of George Eliot’s burial in Westminster Abbey, and con- 
sented to Darwin’s interment there ; he repudiated Christianity 
and (with some reluctance) had his children christened. Withal 
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he was the soul of candour, and his superficial arrogance veiled 
his fundamental humility. “I confess to my shame that few men 
have drunk deeper of all kinds of sin than I,” he writes to Kingsley, 
But it would be wrong to take literally a confession wrung from 
him beside his child’s grave. He was not a saint nor an angel, 
and he had his share of human weakness. On the other hand, we 
remember his subordination of himself to one greater than he, we 
recall his heroic sacrifices for truth and science and knowledge, 
his fidelity and generosity to his brethren, his unflinching courage ; 
and we close this record of his brilliant, stormy life with the con- 
viction that he was not only a rarely gifted investigator, but also a 
good and great’man of whom England may well be proud. 

The difficulty of accommodating filial piety to a biographer’s 
duties is so obvious and has received such copious illustration, 
that readers may be excused if they approach each new exercise 
in this kind with misgiving. Fortunately Mr, Leonard Huxley 
has realised that “the constant iteration by the biographer of his 
relationship to the subject of his memoir can become exasperating,” 
and the completeness with which he effaces himself is in agreeable 
contrast with some recent examples. He has not encumbered his 
book with appreciations of Huxley’s work or discussions upon 
Huxley's speculative opinions. He has sought, by means of his 
father’s letters and the testimony of survivors more or less closely 
connected with the subject, to give an impression of a very striking 
personality, and in acquitting himself of his task he has shown 
remarkable discretion and skill. It is possible to admire Huxley 
with many limitations, to be repelled by a certain unsympathetic 
element in his nature, even to hesitate before accepting his friends’ 
enthusiastic estimate of his talent, and yet to feel the attraction o 
his abounding energy, his indomitable valour, his constancy, 
resource, and dexterity. And it is precisely the intimate in- 
dividuality of the man which is vividly set before us in each page 
of these interesting volumes. 


GABRIELE D’'ANNUNZIO 


“ The Flame of Life.” Translated from the Italian of Gabriele 
d’Annunzio. By Kassandra Vivaria. London: Heine- 
mann. 6s. 


“Aun! dear friend, how I love you for this, and how 
grateful I am to you!” Stelio confessed candidly, taking her 
hand. “ You are constantly finding my pride in myself and 
letting me half believe that I have already acquired those 
virtues to which I continually aspire. Sometimes you seem 
to have the power of conferring I know not what divine 
quality on the things that are born of my soul, and of placing 
them at such a distance that they appear adorable in my own 
eyes. You put in me the religious wonder of the sculptor 
who, having taken his idols to the temple at fall of day, still 
warm from his touch, and, I would almost say, stlil clinging to 
the mouldering fingers that shaped them, finds them next 
morning raised on pedestals and wrapped in a cloud of 
incense, breathing divinity from every pore of the deaf and 
dumb matter in which his perishable hands had fashioned 
them. You never enter my soul without accomplishing a like 
deed of exaltation ; and because of this, every time that my 
good fortune allows me to be near you, you become necessary 
to my life. And, nevertheless, during our too long separa- 
tions I can live on, and so can you, both knowing to what 
splendours the perfect union of our lives might give birth. 
Thus, while I fully know all you bring me, and further all 
you could bring, I consider you as lost to me, and I call you 
by that name I have given you because I want to express this 
boundless consciousness and infinite regret--———” 

He interrupted himself, feeling the hand he still held 
tremble in his own, 

“When I call you Perdita,” he added in a lower voice, 
after a pause, “I feel that you ought to see my desire 
advancing towards you with a deadly weapon thrust in its 
heaving side. Even if it succeed in touching you, the chill of 
death will have already reached the points of its rapacious 
fingers.” 


This is a single speech from “ The Flame of Life” by Gabriele 
d’Annunzio in the English rendering of that admired author. Let 
no one suppose that the reviewer who has copied it from the text 
is therein attempting to shirk his work. This “act of citation” is 
not, curiously enough, a pleasant or even easy doing. One might 
instead have raved of the subtlety, the colour, the magic, the 
quickening savour of this rich exotic fruit and covered a quarter 
column very comfortably. But the passage quoted is a very fair 
example of the sort of stuff whereof “ The Flame of Life” is made, 
as revealed to an English public by Kassandra Vivaria, author of 
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«Via Lucis.” D’Annunzio may be very different in Italian, but 
of such is D’Annunzio in this translation. If our readers like the 
favour, let them buy and read the masterpiece ; if not, let them 
abstain from either step. 

But “ The Flame of Life” is not all dialogue. Things happen 
jn it, very portentous things too. There are two central figures, a 
man and a woman, and the action is concerned with what we will 
not wrong the humbler creation by calling their animal passion. 
The man is one Stelio Effrena, a great poet. He had brought about 
in himself the intimate marriage of art with life, and he thus 
found in the depths of his own substance a spring of perennial 
harmonies. His spirit had found the means of uninterruptedly 
maintaining itself in that mysterious condition which gives birth 
to the work of beauty, and of thus suddenly transforming into 
ideal species the passing figures of his varied existence. It was 
precisely to this conquest of his that he alluded when he put the 
following words in the mouth of one of his personages: “I stood 
by and watched within myself the continual genesis of a finer life 
wherein all appearances were transfigured as in a magic mirror. 
Those who loved him knew how wide were his powers of feeling 
and of dreaming, and from what combustion he drew the beautiful 
images into which he was wont to convert the substance of his 
inner life.’ La Foscarina knew it well. She was a great actress, 
no longer young, who hung upon the Poet’s words. ‘“ As the pious 
one awaits from her God the supernatural help that is going to 
work her salvation, she seemed waiting for his guidance to place 
her at last in the necessary state of grace.” She got that guidance. 
The original may be the very transfiguration of brute passion ; 

he English may remain unquoted. 

The rest of the beok is mainly chaotic, though we recognise 
that it contains flights of fancy and description which are admi- 
rable of their kind. There have been reports that in his Poet the 
author intends a portrait of himself, and in himself the picture of a 
famous living actress whose genius every one admires, and that 
there are inciden's in the “ Flame of Life” which reproduce actual 
episodes in their acquaintance to a degree which leaves many 
readers in no doubt upon the subject. We hope this is a slander ; 
but it does not affect our estimate of the book, which—as it lies 
before us in its English rendering— affects us like some monstrous 
exhibition of insanity. 


MR. BARRIE FAILS 
3y J. M. Barrie. 


WHEN will Mr. Barrie find a theme which will enable him to 
display his rare powers without exposing their limitations? This 
is the question one asks, not without irritation, on laying down 
“Tommy and Grizel.” For, if the author be a young man to 
have achieved reputation, he is, on the other hand, too practised 
to be now feeling his way. And yet in the present book he shows 
far less of artistic self-knowledge—of knowledge of what he can 
and what he cannot do—than he did in its predecessor. 

Four years have now passed since we took leave of Thomas 
Sandys. He was then a bright boy, but one who had failed to 
attain scholastic distinction, and he was being packed off to a 
life of farm-labour up the country. His sister Elspeth was not 
there to wave him the last adieux which he expects, and 
Grizel in a spirit of self-sacrifice takes her place without being 
recognised. For the concluding scene of a First Part this is ex- 
cellent ; for, whilst epitomising the characters of the actors, it whets 
expectation as to their further and adult experiences and inter- 
relations. In the opening chapter of the new volume we find the 
precocious opportunist of the last scene developed into “a pasty- 
faced boy sixteen years old, and of an appearance mysteriously 
plain.” He has run away from Thrums to London, in answer to 
a newspaper advertisement. The advertiser is no otherthan Pym, 
the “colossal Pym,” the “King of the Penny Number,” and the 
ensuing scene of the interview between Pym and Tommy is one of 
the most brilliant Mr. Barrie has written. Here, at least, we 
have life, incident, play of character—even if occasionally asso- 
ciated with an exaggeration more easy to accept in Dickens’ day 
than now. Still we miss this brightness later. 

Established in London, Tommy becomes famous as easily as, 
and ever more quicklythan did his creator. He has written “ Letters 
toa Young Man about to be Married,” and the question which 
puzzles his intimates when the book is talked about is, Where did 
he get his knowledge of women? But, though at first he has stood 
aloof from the sex, Tommy is in fact a ladies’ man—one might 
even say lady-killer—of a new type. And the object of the book 
is to make this type known to the reader. He may be described, 
then, as a voluptuary; but a voluptuary in whose composition 
sentiment takes the place of the senses. He succumbs to tempta- 
tion whenever it presents itself; but his backslidings remain 


“ Tommy and Grizel.” London: Cassell. 6s. 
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emotional, not physical. Still it is an open question whether on 
this account the corruption resulting from such trifling with his 
own character is much lessened. His impulses are good and 
affectionate, but we see him degenerate into a poseur and a phrase- 
maker—a species of spiritual contortionist without moral backbone. 
Though sketched from so different a point of view, he recalls at 
this point “ L’Innocente” of Gabriele d’Annunzio. But the Italian 
novelist has by far the firmer grip of his conception. 

Tommy, however, is no mere Yorick whose dangerous pro- 
pensities eventuate in pretty speeches ; his individuality is compli- 
cated by the fact that he belongs to the fraternity whose veins are 
said to run ink instead of blood. So that, as long as there be any 
question of a book of his own, he has no love to spare for a woman. 
He is, in fact, the Charles Demailly of Kirriemuir. Thither he 
now returns with Elspeth from London, and the reader is glad to 
meet again with old acquaintances in the persons of Corp Shiach 
and of Mrs. McLean, lately Miss Ailie of the Dove-cot. He is 
also introduced to Doctor David Gemmell, one of those affec- 
tionate and unselfish characters which it is the distinction of 
Thrums to produce. But of all these persons we see too little 
—whether for our own satisfaction or for the good of the story. 
Grizel has meantime grown into a noble and helpful woman. 
Unforgetful of Tommy’s chivalrous conduct when he had insisted 
on the admission of that little pariah, the Painted Lady’s child, 
to the sports of his companions, she loves him from the first. And 
henceforward the book is a study of the relations of these two. It 
dawns on Tommy that he is beloved, and, straightway yielding to 
his besetting weakness, he assumes the character of a lover. 
Feigning is so like fact that at times he almost succeeds in de- 
ceiving himself. But in his heart of hearts he knows the truth— 
that he is really indifferent to Grizel. By-and-by she knows this 
too, their engagement ends, and her heart is said to be broken. 
Tommy leaves Thrums, and returns to philandering with women. 
Then he makes a gallant rally, and then again relapses. But if 
ever those “little gods” whom he supposed to watch over him 
stood him in good stead, it was surely now, when they permit him 
to pass from us in the odour of that sickly sentiment which in life 
he had held so dear. This tale is told with an abuse of rhapsody 
as a medium of character-painting, and with scarcely more of 
local definition or of scenic description than is contained in the 
headline of a stage-play. 

Whether judged as story, character-portrait, or quasi-allegorical 
romance—and it may be classed with almost equal propriety as 
any one of these—the book is eminently unsatisfactory and dis- 
appointing. The mathematician’s charge against ‘‘ Paradise Lost” 
—that it “proves nothing”—is not in this case beside the mark. 
For, though no theorem is demonstrated, there is one at least 
propounded, Is the story intended, we may ask, as a new and 
complicated version of the old fable of the Choice of Hercules? 
If it be, the issue is blurred beyond deciphering. For, supposing 
Alice to represent worthlessness and Grizel the priceless pearl of 
woman’s love, we are still no further advanced. For all we learn 
is that to Tommy the latter is in the nature of superfluity, his 
character not admitting of the appreciation of pearls. Is, then, 
the situation a mere impasse, or theomachy without consequences ? 
If so, it is surely a scanty subject with which to fill four hundred 
pages. In any case, the indefiniteness of intention which leaves 
us in these doubts is enough to condemn the author's work. In 
rude English, we question whether he himself knows clearly what 
he has been aiming at. At the same time there are doubtless 
thousands of readers who will read his book—read it without 
unders!«.aing it, and without even asking themselves if they do 
so—and will say at the end that they have liked it. For that is 
one of the privileges commanded by a reputation in letters. 
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THE WAR AND ITS PROBLEMS 


“ The Great Boer War.” 
Elder. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. CONAN DOYLE frankly recognises that the time has not yet 
come for an exhaustive history of the South African war. He 
therefore provides an animated narrative of events with a minimum 
of comment and criticism. Into this narrative he has woven with 
remarkable skill and effect the public sentiment and opinion evoked 
in the progress of the struggle. Not alone what the generals and 
the soldiers did is here chronicled, but what the Mother Country 
and the Colonies thought, said, and did. Without hesitating to 
express an opinion on several much-debated occurrences, such as 
Magersfontein and Spion Kop, the author at the same time betrays 
no prejudices. He is studiously generous to the Boers ; often, in 
our opinion, more so than they deserve. The style of narration is 
not historical, but rather that of the special correspondent. That 
is rather an advantage in a work of this nature, and we have not 
noticed anywhere an instance of accuracy sacrificed toeffect. The 
book will always serve as a record of the emotions produced in 
the public mind by defeat and victory. The reader by turning up 
the corresponding passage can easily recall the despairs of Magers- 
fontein and Colenso, the long agony of Ladysmith, the proud 
defiance of Mafeking, and the processional triumphs of Lord 
Roberts. Undoubtedly Mr. Conan Doyle has put the breath of 
this life into his narrative. Would that some more pompous 
“historians” had more of it! 


By A. Conan Doyle. London: Smith, 


“History of Rhodesia.” By Howard Hensman. 
Edinburgh : Blackwood. 6s. 


Twelve years ago Rhodesia was a loosely named, unexplored 
waste, inhabited by savages and wild beasts. Devoted missionaries 
and adventurous hunters alone knew aught of it, and their know- 
ledge was limited to the narrow tracks they had pursued. Enter 
on the scene of the Empire drama Mr. Cecil Rhodes and his 
British South Africa Company. Follow the wars with the 
Mashonas and the Matabele ; and by the year 1897 the huge 
tract of country under its new name of Rhodesia was incorporated 
in the Empire. The story is told in full in Mr. Hensman’s book, 
though curiously enough he omits to tell when it became Rhodesia. 
He dwells much on “payable gold reefs,” and gets angry with 
“rabid detractors” of Rhodesia as a gold-producing country. 
The epic grandeur of Mr. Rhodes’ scheme and the fiery energy 
of its accomplishment escape him. Mr. Hensman thinks in 
dividends ; the future he contemplates is mining prosperity. The 
future in Rhodesia, however, for the Empire will have other and 
farther-reaching problems than successful gold-mining. The 
natives now settled in peace are increasing rapidly. What is to 
be done with them? We are their governors. Shall the Cape to 
Cairo railway merely pass them by, or drop civilisation, peace, 
and prosperity in its passage? This our sons will have to solve 
as they go, for to-day the problem is barely graspable. The 
roping-in of Rhodesia shut off the Boer from further “trekking,” 
and made the Boer war inevitable. Rhodesia put a period to 
German dreams in Central Africa, confining our rivals to their 
desert lands on the coast, east and west. Rhodesia reaches out 
its hand to the lakes, and by the lakes to Egypt and the new- 
dammed Nile. Rhodesia is but an incident in the Rhodesian 
epic, and how the tale will end not even Mr. Rhodes can tell us. 
How it began Mr. Hensman tells clearly enough ina way. But 
he tells us little else. 


London and 


“The Renascence of South Africa.” 
London: Hurst & Blackett. 6s. 


By Archibald R. Colquhoun. 


While not seeking to depress our national enthusiasms over the 
majestic acquisitions in South Africa, Mr. Colquhoun writes in a 
sobering tone. He passes in review the whole history of the 
white man’s occupation of South Africa, and indicates the more 
pressing problems of the future. Gold, he tells us plainly, was 
what drew the British to Rhodesia, and it is not yet proved to the 
public generally that gold-mining can be made to pay there. On 
that question the immediate future largely depends. The remoter 
future of the country as an agricultural colony constitutes a grave 
problem. Waterways are wanting either for transport or power. 
Coal is, he declares, only moderate in quality, markets are remote, 
and the natives are rapidly increasing. It remains to be proved 
how far railways can supply the comniunications necessary for 
internal and external interchange of commodities. But the 
essential want is a settled population of British blood. Can these 
lands tempt the British people to settle, or are they to be merely 
the lucky-bag of gold-seekers who make their pile and run away? 
The Kaffir is there for ever. The Boer is there, wedded to the 
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soil, prolific, long enduring. It is impossible to believe that we 
can fail to people and hold a land we have acquired. On these 
and other matters Mr. Colquhoun’s well-reasoned work suggests 
many pregnant considerations. He sets the difficulties before the 
reader calmly, and, on the whole, hopefully ; and he distinctly adds 
to the sum of knowledge on the subject. 


MR. PUGH AND MR. PRYCE 


“ Mother-Sister.” 
6s. 


By Edwin Pugh. London: Hurst & Blackett. 


THIs is not a book to be read aloud at mothers’ meetings or 
places where ladies do congregate and sew. If the title suggests 
that much it misleads. It is no book for the literary invalid. It 
is rather a further addition to the tales of London low life, for the 
thorough enjoyment of which one must have a strong literary diges- 
tion. Given that digestion, the reader will find that Mr. Pugh has 
never created a character so thoroughly alive and so sympathetic as 
Maddie Marmory. Tony Drum was drawn with keen insight, but 
he was not quite successful. It was difficult to believe in Tony; 
Maddie convinces at once. A child in years, a woman in under- 
standing, Maddie was the guardian angel of her family—an angel 
with a sense of humour and a very shrewd tongue. She had no 
time to waste on the minor ethics; her father a decayed prize- 
fighter, her mother dead, her elder sister a good-looking nuisance 
and her young brother an incorrigible scamp, she engaged in the 
most terrible struggle of all—the struggle for existence—and 
through it all she kept, as her neighbours would have put it, as 
straight as a die. The sister Bridget was happily married, and 
that, truth to say, is the only happy thing in the book. Even 
Maddie, admirably drawn and realised as she is, does not atone 
for the sordidness of the rest of the tale. 

Mr. Pugh seems to be developing his art along dangerous 
lines. The restraint which he showed in “Tony Drum,” and 
which made the book as a whole admirable to read, has been for- 
gotten in “ Mother-Sister.” In former days Mr. Pugh reminded 
one, at a distance of course, of Dickens and Mr. George Gissing. 
His humour recalled the one, his seriousness of purpose the 
other. But in this book he reminds one rather of Zola. In 
scenes of such meanness and poverty it may be difficult to write 
with great restraint, but there can be no necessity to gloat over 
horrid and disagreeable details. The scene of Bridget and her 
would-be lover at Brighton might reasonably have been left out 
This lack of restraint, this delving into realistic detail, is a fashion 
of the times. It is easy to bathe in a canal, if one prefers it to 
the sea. Mr. Pugh has so many of the requirements of his art at 
hand that it will be more than a pity if he permits his lack of 
restraint to destroy his artistic balance. He brings to his work 
a vivid imagination and a keen sense of observation. Wit and 
humour are equally at his command. His end is attained by 
details which never fail to produce the illusion of life, even though, 
as in this book, he is not happy in his selection of them. With 
such an equipment we say unhesitatingly that a little refinement o 
style is worth infinitely more than a great quantity of realism, 


“ Jezebel.” By Richard Pryce. London: Hutchinson. 6s. 


Mr. Pryce has written a clever book—one might almost say a 
witty book. In Jezebel the child and the woman we have the best 
of his feminine characters. In a characteristically sardonic mood 
her father, Lord Dormoral, astonishes the bucolics in church by 
bestowing her name upon her as an insult to his innocent wife, 
whose only fault was fear of him. As a child Jezebel renders 
“evil for evil,” and the character is developed naturally and 
dramatically until at last Jezebel, her enemy at her feet, hauls 
down her flag. There is true comedy, too, especially in the scenes 
where Lord Dormoral attempts to repair the wrong he has done 
his child, by endeavouring to force recognition for her from the 
county, only to find that Lady Malmsey, “who fought with her 
eyebrows,” and Mrs. Prendergast, “‘ who had a forehead,” are too 
much for him. Through it all Jezebel stands out from a canvas 
in which there is no figure not cleanly and clearly depicted. Lord 
Dormoral, proud and grim, his sister, “‘ Hannibal, in a ball dress,” 
are a fitting pair, and the minor characters are touched off in a 
phrase—as Miss Fortman “who spoke from the shoulder”; any 
detailed description were superfluous after that. The book indeed 
has no padding, no unnecessary words, the style is always crisp 
and the dialogue t» the point, and Mr. Pryce never loses his sense 
of proportion. Touches of Meredith’s influence show themselves, 
and in one or two instances there are more than touches. One is 
irresistibly reminded once or twice of Sir Willoughby Patterne, 
who also “had a leg.” It is distinctly a book to read. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP 


“THe Life and Death of King Richard Yea-and-Nay” is 
inscribed as follows : 
TO 
HIS FRIEND, 
EDMUND GOSSE 
(ALWAYS BENEVOLENT TO HIS INVENTION), 
THIS CHRONICLE OF 
ANJOU AND A NOBLE LADY 
IS DEDICATED 
BY 
M. H. 


M. H. might have written his dedication this way : 


Cigars and lager underneath the bough, 
The silver Thames right opposite, and thou 

3eside me seated on a garden chair :— 
The National Club is Paradise enow ! 


“ A Napoleon of the Press”! ‘This is the engaging title of a 
new story by Marie Connor Leighton (Hodder & Stoughton). 
Alfred Chantrey, the hero, who does wonderful things in the news- 
paper way, will make some one rub his eyes. 





| it. Strong and yet natural situations follow in rapid succession. 


That some one | 


should be vastly amused, too, by Mrs. Leighton’s lively picture of | 


Lady Elena Beaufoy. Alfred Chantrey has no end of brothers. 


Why did not Mrs. Leighton call her book “Alf and His Eleven | 


Brothers”? The Napoleon of the Press gets on amazingly. In 
the end he becomes Secretary of State for War. 


page of the book we get this about him : 


He strolled to where a banjo rested upon a chair, and 
taking it up began to strum upon it, accompanying the tune 
with his voice : 


Way down upon the Swanee River, 
Far, far away, 

Dere, where my heart is turning ever, 
Dere’s where de old folks stay. 


Which is a subtle touch and perhaps means Broadstairs. 


The book of Sir John Mowbray’s reminiscences will be in the 
hands of the reading public within a fortnight. The basis of it is 
the articles which Sir John contributed to Blackwood’s. These 
he had not finished at the time of his death; so what he wrote 
has been supplemented by correspondence which his daughter 
edited. Sir John Mowbray was a winning personality in the 
House of Commons, and his book will be welcome if only because 
it bears his name. The present writer recalls very vividly a long 
talk he had with him at the time he succeeded to the fathership 
of the House. His chief hero was, perhaps, “ Dizzy” ; he hardly 
knew Gladstone intimately ; and he had a great admiration and 
liking for Sir William Harcourt. Another first favourite with him 
was Mr. Justin McCarthy ; and, as to the work of the House, his 
interest was centred in the Committees. A second book would 
have to be written to tell of his excellent services as Committee- 
man. 


In the course of a few remarks about the A/henaum the Book- 
man Says : 


The new editor, Mr. Vernon Rendall, has been assistant 
to Mr. MacColl for several years, and has been, it is said, 
reader for Messrs. Methuen. We heartily wish him success 
in the management of our contemporary. He will succeed by 
observing the best traditions of the A/Aeneum and breaking 
with the others, by making his paper more charitable, more 
generous, more magnanimous. And since the trend of literary 
development is towards imaginative work, it may be hoped 
that fiction will be treated in the A/Aeneum with more power 
and more appreciation. To discover a second Theodore 


And on the last | 


MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVELS AND STORIES, Six Shillings each. 
MRS. STEEL’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE HOSTS OF THE LORD. 


by FLORA ANNIE STEEL. 


The Daily Chronicle.—‘* No one, not even the Kipling of an earlier day, quite does 
for India what Mrs. Steel does; she sees Indian life steadily, and sees it whole, with a 
vision that is truthful, sympathetic.” 


MR. ZANGWILL’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE MANTLE OF ELIJAH. 


By I. ZANGWILL. 


Tue Stranparv.—“ The book is crammed full of striking characterisation, and 
of writing that carries one away with sheer cleverness. Mr. Zangwill has written 
a remarkable book that will greatly enhance his reputation.” 


MR. GILBERT PARKER’S NEW BOOK. 


ING. By Gitserr Parker. 

The Times.—‘‘ Not even in ‘ The Seats of the Mighty’ does Mr. Parker suggest 
such an impression of strength as in the story which gives its title to the book. ‘The 
construction is compact and devoid of flaw ; criticism cannot puzzle out a weak point in 
In Madelinette 
The other stories are scarcely less 


THE FLAME OF LIFE. 


By GasrRIeLe pD’ANNUNZIO. 
The Pall Mail Gazette.—‘‘ A work of genius, unique, astounding.” 


THIRTEEN STORIES. By R. B. Cun- 


NINGHAME GRAHAM. 
The Outlook.—‘* Some readers will be scandalised and some delighted by their 





Mr. Parker has idealised the noblest of women. 
impressive.” 


| astounding frankness: but all who prize good reading must own themselves enchained. 


THE EAGLES HEART. 





Watts-Dunton is a piece of good fortune that no young editor | 


has a right to expect. For the A/hene@um’s sake and for our 
own sake, for the sake of literature generally, we hope never- 
theless it will befall Mr. Vernon Rendall. 


We entirely disagree with the Bookman as regards fiction and 
Mr. Watts-Dunton. 


Possibly the Bookman is hoping that in the pleasant time to 
come the A/heneum will burgeon forth into special “ Barrie” 
numbers, with three large portraits of Mr. J..M. Barrie, and pic- 

[Continued on page 476. 





By Hamtin 


GARLAND. 


THE STORY OF RONALD KESTREL, 


By A. J. Dawson. 
THE LADY OF DREAMS. By UnaL. 
4 bad (Tuesday. 


SILBERRAD. 


Dedicated to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 


HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES. 


A New Translation from the Danish original. By H. L. Braxstap. With an 

Introduction by Epmunp Gosse. With 240 Wood Engravings by Hans 
TEGNER. 2 vols. ros. net each. 

The Observer.—‘‘ The season is scarcely likely to give us anything more sumptuous 

and attractive than these two volumes. The version is admirable, the numerous illustra- 

tions are in perfect keeping with the text, and the volumes are produced in the best of 


taste.” 
An 


POMPEI: the City, its Life and Art. 
Artistic Survey of Archzological Achievements. By PrerrE GusMAN. Trans- 
lated by FLorence Simmonps and M. Jourpain. With an Introduction by 
Max CoLiicnon. With 12 Coloured Plates and 500 Text Illustrations. 
1 vol, 36s. net. 


The Daily News.—‘‘ This beautiful volume is at once for the library and for the 
drawing-room, for the antiquarian, who will find its pages full of research and informa- 
tion, and for the less serious reader who may have memories of a visit to Pompeii.” 


A LITTLE TOUR IN FRANCE. By 


Henry James. With 12 Photogravures, 32 Full-Page Engravings, and 40 

Illustrations in the Text, reproduced from Original Drawings by JosErx 

PENNELL. 1 vol. ros. net. Also a limited edition on Japanese paper with photo- 
gravures on India paper mounted on Japanese. £2 net. 

The Morning Post.—‘‘ We must be Philistines indeed if we do not find many things 

to delight us in these daintily-penned pages, wherein the observation of a cultivated eye 

is brought to bear on scenes which have witnessed as much history as almost any regions 


of equal extent.” 
CHARACTERS OF ROMANCE. By 
A Portfolio of 16 Pastels reproduced in Colours. 


WitiiamM NICHOLSON, 

2 2s. net. 
*,*® Mr. Nicholson, who has already won fame as a painter of portraits of men and 
women of the day, here depicts some of the celebrities of Fiction, and in this gallery will 
be found such favourites as Don Quixote, Tony Weller, Miss Havisham, Mulvaney, and 


John Sive: HE PROBLEMS OF THE FAR EAST. 
THE AWAKENING OF THE EAST: 


Siberia—China—Japan. From the French of Pierre Leroy-Beauuiev. Trans- 
lated by Ricnarp Davey. Edited, with a special Introduction, by Henry 
NorMAN. 1 vol. 6s. . 


THE PAGEANTRY OF LIFE. 
The Atheneum.—‘ Of the art of historical portraiture > ae is a master. 


CHARLES WHIBLEY. 1 vol. 7s. 6d. 
A dozen pages and his personages stand in their habit as they lived. 


THE GAY LORD QUEX: a Play in Four 


Acts. By Artuur W. Pinero. Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; paper, 1s. 6d. (Monday. 


SEMANTICS — THE SCIENCE OF 
MEANING. From the French of M. Brat, Translated by Mrs. Henry 
Cust. With an Introduction by Professor J. P. PostGATE. 1 vol. 7s. 6d. net. 


MR, HEINEMANN'S NOTES ON FORTHCOMING BOOKS, post free. 


london: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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tures of that gentleman’s “ birthplace,” his town and country 
residences, and his unlovely gable-ends at Kirriemuir. Possibly, 
too, the Bookman imagines that when Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton 
have published Mr. Watts-Dunton’s “ Old Familiar Faces,” English 
letters will cease to be. 


The “Impenitent” gentleman who writes verses for the Daz/y 
Express continues to do himself great credit. His latest lucubra- 
tion, called “ Cold Weather,” appears to us to hit off one of the 
idiosyncrasies of womankind with distinct nicety. Here are three 
stanzas out of five : 


A woman is a little thing, and weak, 
And many are the things she do not know, 
And will not, though you take good care to speak 
Gentle, and soft, and very plain, and slow. 


To set and shiver w’en there’s coals at ’and, 

And w’en you’ve money wot would pay for more : 
This is a thing no man may understand— 

No more w’en ’e is married than before. 


But there’s the kid, and Sal she says to me, 
Wot well I know: you never know your luck: 
Although to-day you ’ave prosperity, 
By this day week you may be bloomin’ stuck. 


This is the careful woman’s view writ bald. 


The author of “ Ad Astra,” which was something of an achieve- 
ment so far as sustained rhyming went, has published through 
Mr. Grant Richards a volume of “ Songs and Lyrics.” The book 
is dedicated to “ Gladys” and “ copyrighted in the United States,” 
and “all rights” are “reserved.” We append a fair sample of 
Mr. Wynne as lyricist : 


I have ask’d you the simplest question 
That my soul in its want could conceive, 
And you treat the question lightly, 
In a world of make-believe 


You would have me say that I love you 
Ten thousand, thousand times, 

But when I ask for an answer, 
’Tis ever the same old chimes. 


Dear, dear, dear ! 


“Either my moral state is as bad as that of a real murderer, or 
I am no Christian,” said Sir Henry Irving at the Manchester Arts 
Club last week. This was in reply to the remark of a clergyman 
at a recent conference that “no Christian could play the part of a 
murderer without suffering moral deterioration.” If the reverend 
gentleman is right, clearly a large number of actors pretty well 
deserve hanging. But then what he said cuts two ways. How 
about all the stage heroes who nightly suffer in the cause of virtue ? 
Must not their moral condition be sublime? Canonisation would 
be simply their due. The Church, indeed, seems to have repre- 
sentatives adept in making confusion worse confounded in a 
region already sufficiently perplexed—in the old cockpit, namely, 
of art and ethics. 


The chaplain of Greenwich Hospital, the Rev. G. Goodenough, 
tells a story of “the handy-man” in a book about him which will 
shortly appear. Said somebody, visiting a man-of-war, toa sailor: 
“What do you do on board?” ‘“ Well,” was the answer, “we 
does about what we pleases until we’re told to do something else, 
and then we does that pretty quick.” Many good stories will be 
found in Mr. Goodenough’s volume, for he has been eighteen 
years in the Navy, and he knows “ Jack” well. His purpose in 
writing is not to tell of the battle and the breeze, but of the sailor 
as a man. After all, that quiet side is, perhaps, “Jack’s” most 
heroic side, and it is well we should have it expounded by a 
capable pen. 


A book upon every page of which sixty hours on an average 
has been spent is nowadays unique. Such a work is now on view 
at the depot of the Guild of Women Binders, 61 Charing Cross 
Road. It takes the form of an Altar Book on vellum, written and 
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illuminated on sixty folio pages, and it contains the Office of the 
Holy Eucharist (with the Collects), according to the use of the 
English Church. The style of the decoration is based on examples 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. There are two full-page 
illuminations, one—the frontispiece—representing the Institution 
of the Holy Eucharist, and the other—facing the Canon—con- 
taining six scenes of Our Lord’s Passion, grouped round a large 
central Crucifixion. A number of other pages contain marginal 
illuminations, and about fifty initial letters enclose figures and 
subjects appropriate to the text, while all other capital letters are 
decorated in degrees corresponding to their importance. The text, 
while Gothic in character, is perfectly readable ; and the liturgical 
music is inserted in the usual square note notution. The volume 
would be especially suitable for presentation for use in a cathedral, 
and it is valued at {500. No finer example of the art of illumi- 
nating has been executed in modern times. 


The fourteenth volume of Mr. J. H. Slater’s “ Book-Prices 
Current” (Stock) is ready for issue. In spite of the war, prices 
seem to have kept up pretty well, though Mr. Slater has a fearful 
tale to tell of slumps in Kipling and Stevenson : 


It will be remenibered [he says] that the last volume of 
“ Book-Prices Current” contained a long array of original 
editions of the works of Kipling and Stevenson. . . . No less 
than £135 was paid for “ School Boy Lyrics,” while the little 
Davos-Platz drochures . . . brought sums that could not pos- 
sibly be defended except on sentimental grounds. ... These 
and other trifles, after a period of artificial inflation, have had a 
most disastrous collapse, ¢.¢. “‘School Boy Lyrics” fell from 
£135 to £3 5s, “Echoes by Two Writers” from £29 to 
£18 10s., * Quartette” from £10 5s. to £3 125., “ The United 
Service College Chronicle” from /1o1 (nineteen numbers 
only) to £5 7s. 6d., “ Black Canyon” from £13 to £2 6s. ; the 
two leaves on light blue paper, known as “ The Marguerite,” 
Davos- Platz, 1882, from £4 to £2 ; and so on. 


Such is the state of markets. 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


Four ‘‘ Best Books”’ 


Fiction: Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s Richard Yea-and-Nay. 
(Macmillan. ) 


Belles-Lettres: Mr. Leslie Stephen’s The English Utili- 
tarians, (Duckworth.) 

History : Six W. W. Wunter’s History of British India, 
(Longmans. ) 

For Children ;: Wans Andersen's Fairy Tales, Hans Tegner’s 
illustrations. (2 vols. 20s. net. Heinemann.) 


Biography, Belles-Lettres 


The English Utilitarians, by /es/ie Stephen. Deals with the group, 
led successively by Jeremy Bentham and the two Mills, which for three 
generations influenced English thought and political action, The third 
volume is devoted entirely to John Stuart Mill. A sequel to Mr. Stephen's 
“‘ History of English Thought in the Eighteenth Century.” Biographical, 
philosophical, critical, a work that all students will seize upon, (Duck- 
worth. Demy 8vo. 3 vols. Pp. 326, 381, 525. 30s. net.) 

The Story of My Life, by Augustus J. C. Hare. “If T am inte- 
rested in a story I like it to be a long one.” Such Mr, Hare’s defence for 
his further three volumes—mainly, as before, about great people and their 
little ways. Numerous portraits (four of Mr. Hare) and illustrations. 
(Allen. Cr. 8vo. Vols. IV., V., VL. Pp. 486, 470, 595. 315. 6d.) 

The Baroness de Bode (1775-1803), by /Villiam S. Childe- 

~mberton. A memoir bearing on the French Revolution, The letters 

addressed to English relatives afford striking glimpses of feudalism in 
provincial France and of the trials of an émigré family. Portraits. 
(Longmans. Demy 8vo. Pp. 296. 125. 6d. net.) 

The Life of Henry Calderwood, LL.D., F.R.S.E., by //és Sov 
and Rev. David Woodside, B.1). 
thought, and as an active worker in public life, this memoir of Professor 
A special chapter on his philosophical 
works by A. Seth Pringle-Patiison, LL.D, Bibliography and portrait. 
(Hodder & Stoughton, Demy 8vo. Pp. 447. 75. 6d.) 

Alfred Tennyson, by Xolert /. Horton. Tennyson frankly taken 


‘¢in the main as he appears in that memoir which a devoted son compiled 


Eminent in philosophy, in religious 


Calderwood will be appreciated. 


| Continued on page 478. 





Now that motor runs are so popular, the management of the Beach 
Hotel, Littlehampton, have brought over a practical motor mécanicien 
from France, and he is always in attendance at the Hotel, while electric 
current and petrol can also be obtained there. The run down is through 
pretty country. 


TYPEWRITING AND SHORTHAND. —Prompt, accurate, and at moderate 


cost. Authors’ MSS., over 10,000 words, Is. per 1,000, General docu- 


Carbons half-price top copy. Pupils received. 


ments, 13d. per folio. 


Miss ANSELL, 63 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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SEELEY & CO.’S LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE CELESTIAL COUNTRY: 


Hymns and Poems, chiefly Medixval, on the Joys and Glories of Paradise. 
With 10 Copper Plates after the early Italian Painters. Super-royal 8vo. cloth 
gilt, 12s. 6d. 


CAMEOS. By Cyrit Davenport, F.S.A., 


of the British Museum, Author of ‘‘ Royal English Bookbindings,” &c. &c. 
With over Fifty Illustrations, including several in colour. Super-royal 8vo. cloth, 
gilt top, 7s. net. (/mmediately. 


MADAME : a Life of Henrietta, Daughter 


of Charles I. and Duchess of Orleans. By Mrs. Henry Apy, Author of 
“ Sacharissa,"” &c. With 5 Portraits. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
‘The Merry Monarch's lively and entertaining epistles to his sister, as a contribution 
to our knowledge of the social life of the seventeenth century, are probably unsurpassed 
save by Pepys’ wonderful Diary.”— Daily News. 


NOW READY. 


EMMA MARSHALL : a Biographical 


Sketch. By Bearrice Marsuatt. With Photogravure Frontispiece and 12 
other Illustrations. 6s. 
“A woman of singularly beautiful character. Her portraiture, as drawn by her 
daughter, is a very attractive one.”—Literature. 


THE WIND FAIRIES, aod other Stories. 


By Mary De Morcan, Author of “‘ On a Pincushion,” “‘ The Necklace of 
Princess Fiorimonde,” &c. With many Illustrations by Olive Cockerell. 8vo. 
cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 
* Graceful and tender nursery stories invented with a new and pleasing fancy....... 
charmingly illustrated."—Scotsman,. 


PROFESSOR CHURCH’S NEW BOOK. 


HELMET AND SPEAR: Stories from 


the Wars of the Greeks and Remans. By the Rev. A. J. Cuurcu, Author of 
* Stories from Homer,” &c. With 8 Illustrations by G. Morrow. 5s. 
** Capt dly illustrated, and forms an exceptionally strong book for boys.” 
Scotsman, 


OUR FLEET TO-DAY, AND ITS 
DEVELOPMENT DURING THE LAST HALF-CENTURY, By Captain 
S. Earptey Witmor, R.N., Author of “* Our Navy fora Thousand Years,” &c. 
With many Illustrations. 5s. 
** Should be read by every Briton who desires—and who does not?—to possess a 
knowledge of the extent and power of our first line of defence. 
Chamber of Commerce Journal. 


London: SEELEY & CO., Limited, 38 Great Russell Street. 


ELLIOT STOCK'S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


SECOND EDITION. Revisev anv Entarcep, wirn Invex. In crown 


8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


THE RIGHT TO BEAR ARMS. By “xX,” 


the Writer of the Series of Articles which appeared in the Saturday Review 

over that signature. 
“ We cordially recommend this little book to those who are ignorant of such matters, 
and are not above learning something of the elementary rules of heraldry, even though 











| 
they may be certain of their own right to use arms. The book is forcibly and clearly 
written, the arguments are unanswerable and supported by extracts from ancient docu- 
ments, and many common delusions about arms are exposed." — Spectator. | 

| 


NEW VOLUME OF THE BOOK-LOVER’'S LIBRARY. 
In fep. 8vo. cloth, price 4s. 6d. ; Roxburgh, 7s. 6d. ; Large paper, 21s. 
THE MINOR WRITINGS OF CHARLES 
DICKENS. A Bibliography and Sketch. By F. G. Kirton, Author of 
** Dickensiana,” “‘ Charles Dickens by Pen and Pencil,” ‘* Dickens and his 
illustrators,” &c. 


NEW NOVELS. 


In crown 8vo. bound in cloth, gilt lettered. With Frortispiece by the Author. 
*rice 6s, 


SARONIA: a Romance of Ancient Ephesus. By 


Richarp Snort, 
In crown &vo, cloth, price 6s. 


ALIENS AFLOAT: a Story of the Sea. By Il. E. 


AcraMAN Coarse, Author of * Realities of Sea Life.” 


CHEAP EDITION. In crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 


TIPS FOR TRAVELLERS; or, Wrinkles for the 





Road and Rail. <A wade mecum for the Young, the Middle-Aged, and the Old, 
By MacCarruy O Moore, 
* The author knows how to convey ~~ ins wmation in a popular style and to lighten 
his pages with incidents both grave and g Dublin euing Mail. 
In paper cover, price 6d 


REFLECTIONS ON THE CHARACTER AND 
DOINGS OF THE SIR ROGER DE COvE RI KY OF ADDISON. 
“Apart from its main interest, the booklet is valuat m account of the research 


which it reveals, and some of which i is not noted else whee re Dundee Advertiser. 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE, 


In crown 8vo. cloth, pri as. 6d 


CINARA, and other Poems. By C. W. Previre 
ORTON, 
In crown 8vo. cloth, price 


POEMS. By F. Monracu Lioyp 
ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 





C. ARTHUR PEARSON, LTD. 


A FASCINATING BOOK. 


MANY CLIMES By Louise JorvAN MiLn, Author of ‘‘ When We 
a were Strolling Players in the East,” &c. Profusely 
Illustrated. Price 16s. 
FIRST REVIEWS. 
** Full of charm as of information, and is plentifully and beautifully illustrated from 
photographs.” —Scotsman. 
**In ‘Wooings and Weddings in Many Lands’ Mrs. L. J. Miln pleasantly and 
cleverly describes matters of world-wide interest.”— Standard. 
“* A beautiful volume and an interesting work on an interesting subject.” 
Glasgow Herald. 
“* A coilection of brilliant essays on a universally popular subject.” — Morning Post. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


‘NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS OF 


TO-DAY Ry Georce B:irp GRINNELL, Ph.D., Author of ‘* Pawnee 
e Hero Stories and Folk Tales,” &c., &c. Ilustrated with 55 Full- 


page Portraits of Living Indians. Demy 4to. price 21s, net. 


IN THE DAYS OF MY YOUTH. 


With an Introduction by T. P. O'Connor, M.P. Containing the Autobiographies 
of the Youth of ‘Lhirty-four Famous Men and Women. Fu lly lllustrated, with 
gilt top, deck'e edge paper, square crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 

Over 40,000 copies of this book have been sold in America, 


FABLES IN SLANG. By GEORGE ADE. 16mo. 
cloth, gilt top, price 2s. 6d. net. 


“ These Fables hit off the petty vanities of mankind and woemankind with a crispness 
and brevity quite inimitable.” —Standard. 


THIRD LARGE EDITION. 


BESIECED WITH BADEN-POWELL. 


A Complete Record of the Siege of Mafeking. By J. Emerson NEIL y, Special 
War Correspondent of the Padé Mali Gazette in Mafeking. Crown 8vo. Price 
1s. net. 


‘Mr. Neilly tells admirably the thrilling story of the siege.” —Scotsman. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


Edited by A. Goopricu-FREER (Miss X) and the late Jo: 
HOUSE. Marg woes 02 Burs, K.T. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 


NEW AND NOTABLE 6s. NOVELS. 


SECOND LARGE EDITION. 


CONSCIENCE OF CORALIE, ®®sxxrort Moore. 
JOAN BROTHERHOOD. BERNARD CAPES. 
A SUBURBAN VENDETTA, JoHN K. Leys. 
BRAND &: BROAD ARROW. Jor crreritus. 
THE PLUNDER SHIP. HEADON HILL. 
SPELL OF THE SNOW. ©. curse Mitrorp. 
SHADOWS rE. THAMES. EDWARD NOBLE. 
GOO’S LAD. PAUL CUSHING. 


SECOND LARGE EDITION. 


WOMAN OF DEATH. 5=- GUY BOOTHBY. 
THE PHANTOM ARMY. 3s. Gd. MAX PEMBERTON. 


BOOKS FOR JUVENILES. 


a 0 Y. A Story of the Peninsular War. By AGNes GisEeRNE, Author of ‘ Coulyng 


Castle,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


CHILD OF THE SUN. ini ty OAS 


: - ie . ‘ 
With 16 superb three-colour Illustraticns. Crown 8vo. cloth, piice 6s. 


A Story of the War on 
TW: j BOYS IN WAR TIMES. _ the Veldt. By Joun 
FINNEMORE, Atthor of ‘Red Men of the Dusk,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s, 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 
By Gertrupe M. Haywarp. Crown Sv 
THE OTK ER ONE. cloth, price 5s. Illustrated by Ceci ALDEN. 
By Hitpa CownHam. Be ards cloth back, price 3s. 6d. 
F DOLESTICKS. Piofusely U.ustrated in ccl lour. 


C. ARTHUR PEARSON, Ltd., Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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in four arduous years.” An estimate from the religious point of view in 
the ‘‘ Saintly Lives ” Series. Portraits and illustrations. (Dent. Cr. 8vo. 
Pp. 323. 45. 6d. net.) 

John Wesley, by 7rank Banfield, and Adam Duncan, by Z. 1. 
Wilson. Two capable little books in the neat ‘* Westminster Biographies ” 
series. Portraits. (Kegan Paul. Fep. 8vo. Pp. 128, 156. 25. each 
net.) 

A Little Tour in France, by Henry James. ‘* Impressions, imme. 
diate, easy, and consciously limited.” As a topographer-impressionist 
Mr. James shows himself a master, as usual. Ninety-four characteristic 
illustrations by Joseph Pennell, A charming prose and picture book. 
(Heinemann. Large sq. 8vo. Pp. 270. 10s. net.) 

Along French Byways, by Clifton Johnson. ‘* A book of strolling, 
a book of nature, a book of humble peasant life.” Much to do ‘ with 
rural villages, farm firesides, the fields, and the country lanes.” Illustrated 
by the author. Pleasant pages. (Macmillan. Sq. 8vo. Pp. 261. 
8s. 6d. net.) 

The Jew in London, by C. Russell, B.A., and H. S. Lewis, ALA. 
Two studies, prepared for the Toynbee Trustees, of the Jewish question, 
social, industrial, religious, in the East End. Canon Barnett supplies an 
introduction, and Mr. James Bryce a preface. Valuable. Map of Jewish 
East London. (Unwin, Cr. 8vo. Pp. 238. 6s.) 


History, Science 


A History of British India (Vol. II.), by the late Sir Welliam 
Wilson Hunter, K.C.S.J., former Vice-President of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. Takes us from 1623 to the union of the old and new companies, 
1708. Edited by P. E. Roberts, assisted by Lady Hunter. The 
authoritative work of an expert. (Longmans. Demy 8vo. Pp. 419. 
16s.) 

The Awakening of the East, by Pierre Leroy-Beaulieu, translated 
by Richard Davey. ‘*Its personal observations,’ says Mr. Henry 
Norman in his preface, “‘ are acute, its statistics conscientiously gathered 
and carefully collated. Most valuable of all is the author's political 
sagacity, the detachment of his attitude as observer and investigator.” 
Siberia, Japan, China, is the ground covered in a work of ‘‘ cosmopolitan 
impartiality.” (Heinemann. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 299. 6s.) 

The Tale of a Field Hospital, by Frederick Treves, late Consult- 
ing Surgeon with H.M. Troops in South Africa. A ‘true story... a 
little sombre, possibly on occasions gruesome.” Very descriptive. 
Illustrations. (Cassell. Large sq. 8vo. Pp. 108. 6s.) 

The Cape as I Found It, by Beatrice Mt. Hicks. Experiences of 
a girl who has lived in various parts of the Cape ; tells of Colonials and 
their ways. Bright and informing. (Stock. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 198. 5s.) 


Fiction 


The Life and Death of Richard Yea-and-Nay, by J/aurice 
Hewlett. ‘Son of a king, heir of a king . . . bold and sleek, eager and 
cold as ice. . . . A great lover of one woman. . . he thwarted her, he 
played with her whole-heart love . . . neither let her alone nor clave to 
her through all.” This is our Richard Cceur-de-Lion, splendidly limned, 
in a story of surprising colour, humour, movement, in the unmistakable 
Hewlett manner. (Macmillan. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 426. 6s.) 

The Hosts of the Lord, by Flora Annie Steel. Indian and 
military again, as in ‘*The Face of the Waters”; the same broad 
panoramic treatment, and again a passionate central interest. May yet 
rival Mrs. Steel’s masterpiece in popularity. (Heinemann. Cr, 8vo. 
Pp. 344. 6s.) 


Trinity Bells, by Amelia C. Barr. A story of old New York. 


The tale we tell so strong and clear 

Is just the tale you long to hear. 

‘* The Heart’s Desire” our music times, 

“The Heart’s Desire ” is in our chimes, 

‘* The Heart’s Desire ” the secret spells 
Of Trinity Bells. 


Pretty, emotional, with an old-world charm. 
Relyea. (Unwin. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 278. 6s.) 


Six illustrations by C. JZ 
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The Mantle of Elijah, by /. Zangwil/. “And... the Elijah 
of whose mantle there is question in this story was early Victorian. . . . 
His colouring was according to his epoch. He was tinged by Dickens, 
by Cobden, by Carlyle . . . by the Great Exhibition, by the Chartists, 
. - » He stood. . . for something large, vague, turbulent, untried, un- 
plumbed, unknown—the People.” A novel pulsating with varied life, 
Of Mr. Zangwill’s best. (Heinemann. Cr. 8vo. Ip. 424. 65.) 

Chloris of the Island, by 1. B. Afarriott Watson, ‘* The prettiest 
toast in England ” is Chloris, in a gallant romance of the early days of 
the century, sped on with much flashing of pistols and waving of steel. 
Written with that command of the picturesque in word and phrase in 
which Mr. Marriott Watson excels. Six illustrations. (Harpers, 
Cr. 8vo. Pp. 291. 6s.) 

Christmas in French Canada, by Louis Fréchette. Gracefully told 
little stories by the laureate of French-Canadian poets. ‘I have 
tried,” says the author, ‘*to convey some idea of the wild rigour of our 
winters by putting . . . face to face with them our valiant pioneers of the 
forest, our bold adventurers of the North-West, our sturdy tamers of the 
floes.” Illustrations by Frederick Simpson Coburn, (Murray. Cr. 8vo. 
Pp. 262. 6s.) 

A Napoleon of the Press, by A/arie Connor Leighton. The 
Napoleon’s name is Alfred, he has a half-fringe of auburn hair, he founds 
the snippety Champion and the marvellous halfpenny Daily Sost, whose 
only weak point is its leading article. Also he takes away from the 

‘all Mall Gazette the brilliant George W. Saltash, What was his other 
name? Entertaining and well-written. (Hodder & Stoughton. Cr. Svo, 
Pp. 312. 6s.) 

Farthest South, by Haro/d £. Gorst. ‘1 have always felt a yearn- 
ing to do some great deed that would hand me down to posterity,” says 
Wise, the millionaire, whose startling adventures in quest of the South 
Pole are reported with decided liveliness. (Greening. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 181. 
2s. 6d.) 

Villa Rubein, by John Sinjohn. Much studio life abroad; two 
heroines of character and their tussle with circumstance. (Duckworth. 
Cr. 8vo. Pp. 257. 6s.) 

A Tragedy of Errors, by Geraldine Hodgson. ‘‘That day at noon 
Mr. Vibart, with an heroic courage, had said the last Office over the two 
women, who for nineteen years made of his life a struggle and an enigma.” 


A story of some pathos, relieved by lighter touches. (Allen. Cr. 8vo. 
Pp. 270. 6s.) 
Dr. North and his Friends, by .S. Weir Mitchell, M.D.  Discus- 


sions, reflections, with a certain web of story in which various of the 
figures of Dr. Weir Mitchell’s ‘‘ Characteristics” reappear. A book for 
leisurely reading. (Macmillan, Cr. 8vo, Pp. 499. 65.) 

Love of Comrades, by Frank Mathew. Yeriod, that of Puritans 
and Cavaliers, when, dressed as a man, ‘* Little Margery Talbot, wearing 
big boots and a long sword by her side,” rode into the forest, and has 
thereafter a merry swashbuckling time of it. A leafy romance of wood- 
land misadventures; gay, well told. (Lane. Cr. 8vo. Pp, 242. 35. 6d.) 

Of Royal Blood, by William Le Queux. A story of the secret 
service, in which we walk into courts and embassies, mingle freely with 
royalties and diplomatists, listen to the most secret councils of Europe, 
and move generally in an atmosphere of distinguished mystery. 
(Hutchinson, Cr, 8vo. Pp. 328. 6s.) 


For Boys and Girls 


A Hundred Anecdotes of Animals. 
Billinghurst axe excellent, the stories good. 
202. 65.) 

The Mandarin’s Kite, by G. Z. Farrow. About little Tsu-Foo 
and Another Boy, who have remarkable Chinese adventures. Pictures 
by Allan Wright. (Skeffington. Large cr. 8vo. Pp. 154. 35. 6d.) 

Story-book Time. Pretty pictures, plain and coloured, little 
stories, and rhymes, 


The pictures by Zercy J. 
(Lane. Royal 8vo. Pp. 


Story-book time, when shadows fall, 
That is the happiest time of all. 


(Blackie. Quarto. Pp. 185. 25. 6d.) 





hotels 


—+ — 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO.—Sunny site overlooking 


Sea. Every form of Bath. Massage. 


« 
BEMBRIDGE, Isle of Wight.—ROYAL SPITHEAD 
HOTEL. Grounds adjoin the sea. ead-quarters of Royal Isle of Wight Golf 
Club. Sailing Club. Inclusive terms, if desired. Sanitary certificate. 
Captain HAWKES, Proprietor. 


BRIGHTON GRAND HOTEL.—Centre of splendid sea 


front; electric light throughout. Lift to all floors. Sea water swimming bath. 
Inclusive terms (if desired) from 12s. daily or 3 guineas weekly. For further par- 
ticulars apply to MANAGER. 


BRIGHTON.—QUEEN’S HOTEL, facing sea, central 


. ,Position. First-class moderate tariff. Electric light. Bath rooms. Excellent 
cuisine, Best wines. Trunk Telephone (N 124). 
S. S. TITT, Proprietor. 














Lducational 


PRIORY HOUSE SCHOOL, 57 CLAPTON COMMON, N.E., 
and ST. MARGARET'S BAY, near Dover.—The Misses ANDERTON & WID- 
LAKE.—Thorough and liberal education ; University examinations. London School 
in high position, on gravel, bracing ; St. Margaret's Bay School on cliffs overlooking sea 
and open country, most healthy. Tennis, hockey, drilling, &c. 


PRIVATE TUITION offered to a limited number of GEN- 
TLEMEN’S SONS by an old Rugbeian and Cambridge man who has had eight 
years’ successful experience of Tuition. Great advantages afforded to those going to 
the Universities, or who are taking up Engineering as a profession.—Address 
A. ELSEE, Esq., M.A., Burlington House, Hampton Hill, Middlesex. 


RARE AND OUT OF PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED.— 

State Wants.—I want to buy FIRST EDITIONS of Thackeray, Ainsworth, 
Marryat, George Meredith, Shelley, Keats, Lamb, Jesse, Pardoe, Freer, R. L. Steven- 
son, T. Hardy, Jane Austen ; also Books illustrated by Cruikshank, Leech, Rowlandson, 
Alken, Phiz, &c. Also rare Alpine Works and Journals. 25s. (each lot) offered for 
“ Country Life,” first 4 vols.; Gardiner’s History, 2 vols., 1863 ; Behmen's Works, 
4 vols., 1764.—EDWARD BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT 
STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
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J. NISBET & CO.'S LIST. 
STUDIES BY THE WAY. By 


the Right Hon. Sir Eowarp Fry, F.R.S., &c. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 
“ Singularly interesting...... will appeal especially to readers of some mental cultiva- 
tion and scholarly tastes,” —Birmingham Post. 


PERCY WHITE’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE JOURNAL OF A JEALOUS WOMAN. 


By the Author of “‘ The West-end " &c, Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 


“ Another clever picture of modern London society."”—S¢. James's Gazette. 
“ Filled in wit all the deft inventiveness and literary grace that have made Percy 
White's novels of fashionable life uniquely attractive.” — Dundee Advertiser. 


“Mr. White has caught delightfully and painfully the spirit of courteous comedy in 
which modern tragedy is played.”—Daily Chronicle. 


THE FLOWER OF THE FLOCK: 


a Novel. By W. E. Norris. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 


“* Mr. Norris has given us a very clever, highly-finished study.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


“ Brightly written, natural, and interesting. Truth, 
** An excellent story, very brightly and cleverly told.” —Scotsman, 
WAGES. By L.T. Meave. Extra crown 
8vo. 6s. 
“A story at once brave, graphic, and tenderly pitiful. It will warn many who will 


take the warning in time, and in some homes it will be worth more than its weight in 
gold.” —Alethodist Times. 


NON SEQUITUR. By Miss M. E. 


Corertnce, Author of “ The King with Two Faces” &c. Daintily bound, 
extra crown 8vo. 6s. 
*** Non Sequitur’ has been a real delight to us, and we commend it thankfully as 
one of the most charming volumes of the autumn publishing sexson.”—Zeeds Mercury. 
“It is written ina crisp, vivacious style, and its varied subjects are handled with an 
easy grace which draws the reader on delightfully from page to page.” 
Glasgow Herald. 


FROISSART IN BRITAIN. By 


Henry Newnorr. With 24 Foll-page Illustrations taken from Originals in the 
British Museum. Large crown 8vo. €s. 

‘** A wholly delightful volume for boys of all ages." —Daily Telegraph. 

** One of the most attractive gift-books of the season.”— Yorkshire Post. 


J. NISBET & CO., Lrp., 21 BERNERS STREET, LONDON. 











THE 


AUTOTYPE COMPANY 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C, 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS 
OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART BY THE 
AUTOTYPE (CARBON) PROCESS. 


RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE COMPANY'S WELL-KNOWN 
COLLECTIONS. 


Drawings by Holbein at Windsor Castle. 
By Gracious Permission of Her Majesty the Queen. A New Series of Re- 
productions of Twenty-eight of the Principal Drawings in this Renowned 
Collection. The Autotype Copies are made in every case to exact size of the 
Originals, and the Colour of the Drawings and Paper is imitated as closely 
as possible. The prices range from 4s. to 8s, each, 


The Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool. Auto- 
type Reproductions of Notable Works of Modern English Art from this 
Collection. The Series includes examples by Lord Leighton, Herkomer, 
Albert Moore, Calderon, Caton Woodville, Dendy Sadler, Henry Holiday, 
&c. The Autotypes measure about 23 inches longest line, and are published 
at 21s. each. 


The Wallace Collection, Hertford House. 
Autotype Copies of about Forty of the most interesting Pictures in these 
Galleries. The Masters represented include Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
Romney, Boucher, Lancret, Fragonard, Greuze, Watteau, Meissonier, 
Decamps, Rembrandt, Vandyck, Wouverman, Hobbema, Vander Heyden, 
&e. 


The National Gallery of British Art (Tate 
Gallery). An extensive Series of Reproductions of Notable Pictures in 
this Popular Collection, embracing representative Works of Constable, 
Bonington, Landseer, Linnell, Mason, Stanfield, Walker, Watts, Rossetti, 
and others. 

Full Particulars of all Autotype Reproductions after Old and Modern Masters 
are given in 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. New 
Edition, with upwards of 100 Miniature Photographs of Notable Auto- 
types, and 23 Tint-Block Illustrations. For convenience of reference the 
Publications are arranged alphabetically under Artists’ names. Post free, 1s. 

FRAMED AUTOTYPES possess distinctive Fine-Art character, and prove 
acceptable Presents, being eminently suitable for the adornment of the Hall, 

Library, Dining-room, Boudoir, Shooting-box, &c. 








A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74 New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


























SIX EDITIONS HAVE BEEN EXHAUSTED AND THE 
SEVENTH EDITION IS NOW READY 


OF THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


FOR NOVEMBER. 
CONTAINING 


S/R ROBERT HART’S REMARKABLE ARTICLE, 


THE PEKING LECATIONS : 


A NATIONAL UPRISING & AN INTERNATIONAL EPISODE. 


‘*One of the most important and startling articles that periodical literature 
has contained for a long time. Sir Robert Hart's intimate acquaintance with 
China and the Chinese entitles his opinions to the weightiest cnsideration.” 

lWVestminster Gasette. 

‘‘Admirable and weighty as many of the contributions to the leading 
reviews are, the pidce de résistance is undoubtedly Sir Robert Hart's inside 
view of the national uprising and international episode in China.” 

Saturday Review. 

‘*No article in the November Magazines is likely to attract more serious 
attention than that of Sir Robert Hart in the Fortnightly Review on the 
Legations episode in Pekin. The impression it has produced on the mind of 
a man with so large and unique a knowledge of China and the Chinese must 
be of profound interest.” —Séandard. 

‘Sir Robert Hart's story of the siege of the Legations is in many ways 
remarkable."—Daily News. 

‘Will excite the keenest attention and discussion."—Morning Post. 

‘*Much the most remarkable article that has appeared in any periodical 
for years is Sir Robert Hart's ‘The Peking Legations’ in this month's Jor. 
nightly Review." —Pilot. 

‘‘ A great impression has been produced by Sir Robert Hart's article in 
the Fortnightly Review on the future of China.”—B8radford Observer. 

‘It is the first consistent and intelligible account of that extraordinary 
movement which has reached Europe from the spot."’"—Spectator. 


THE NUMBER CONTAINS ALSO THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES: 
MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 
ENGLAND AND BELGIUM. 
BRYAN AND McKINLEY. 
THE GENERAL ELECTION. (Two Articles.) 
PROBLEMS AND PLAYWRIGHTS. 
THE IMMORTAL HOUR. By Fiona Mac.eop. 


&e. &e, 





CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited, London. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 








English, French, German, Italian, 
and Spanish Books. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 


from ONE GUINEA per annum. from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 


weekly exchange of books at the houses a 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


per annum. 
TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS, 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books Gratis and Post Free. 








CAAARARAAAAAR ROP 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


NOW OFFERED AT CREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 Pages) sent Gratis and 
Post Free to any Address. 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION. Also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W. ; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., 
LONDON ; 


And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 
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NOW READY. Price 6d. (by post, 7d.) 


THE ARMY SYSTEM AS IT IS | 
































' BEING EXTRACTS FROM THE SPEECHES IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS OF 


WR. GEORGE WYyNDHAMMI, 


UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE FOR WAR. 


I. THE MILITARY MACHINE : 1, THE MILITARY MACHINE—cont?. Il, IMPERIAL DEFENCE—cont?. Ill, THE MACHINE TESTED—cont. 

Purposes of the Army Recruits Rejected Barracks Their Quality 
Artillery Coast Defence Size of the Home Army Transference of Strength 
wert Distribution arg nd 

nfantry ° ield Force 
Coloured Troops Il, IMPERIAL DEFENCE : Ill. THE MACHINE TESTED: Mobilisation 

eserve Sea Supremacy ? ad Reserve 
Militia Naval Bases Before the War Stores and Transport 
Volunteers Strategic Harbours South Africa Strength of Units 
Transport Trade Routes First Reinforcements Replacement a 
Recruiting Complete Scheme Second Reinforcements Embodiment of Militia 








‘* They are informed with a spirit of knowledge and research, though as the speaker is throughout acting as the 
mouthpiece of a public department, it follows that they are tinged with a certain official optimism.’’—DaiLy Mai. 

‘* The chapters give explanations and descriptions dealing with the military machine, imperial defence, and the machine 
tested, and give a good bit of information useful to those who are interested in this important subject.’,—Brprorp Times. 

** Have much value in these days when army reform is exciting so much interest. The publication should find its way 
to the reading-rooms of all clubs and libraries.’,—Epinsurcu Eveninc News. 

** Will prove useful when the question of re-organisation comes up, as it must do at an early date.” 

BELFAST EVENING TELEGRAPH, 
‘* A valuable addition to the controversy on the state and prospects of our national defence.’?—Cuester Courant. 


THE OUTLOOK PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED, 1o9 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
TRADE SuppLiep By SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LTD. 


“ Affords Capital sangre a PLE A S ANT O DES. 
































NOW READY. By T. W. H. CROSLAND, 
Coown Ove, cloth, 9s. 64. Author of ‘Other People’s Wings,” &c. 
| 
2 EO Dp LE YO U K N OW. Including addresses to 
| 
| HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. Mr. RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Mr. BALFOUR. Mr. TIM HEALY. 
> N i _ 
BEING Sir = CAMPBELL-BANNER Mr. KRUGER. 
INTIMATE PORTRAITS Lord ROBERTS. Dr. LEYDS, &e. 
OF SOME OF THE Reprinted from ‘‘ The Outlook.” 
MEN AND WOMEN OF TO-DAY. ONE SHILLING. 
Edited by PERCY A. HURD. DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* Mr. Crosland is an entertaining satirist and he 
appears to be able to ‘jerk a poim' with the facility which Artemus Ward claimed in 





The Portraits were drawn for the most part by intimate | 


the same literary exercise.” 
friends of the subjects. 


OBSERVER,.— Mr. Crosland has done nothing stronger.” 





Among these subjects are— ACADEMY.—* Undeniably ‘ pleasant.’ " 
| 
Lord SALISBURY. | The Archbishop of CANTERBURY. | 
Lord ROSEBERY. | Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT. BRISTOL: J. W. ARROWSMITH. 
JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN. | CECIL JOHN RHODES, iin... amnananeiie ‘ 
HENRY ARTHUR JONES. | JOSEPH H. CHOATE. LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL. 
ELLEN TERRY. | Lord LISTER. 





“The article on Sir William Harcourt is remarkably good, as are several of the 74 
others in the volume, which is readable throughout.”—A ¢heneum. | THE THIRD SALI 


** An interesting book.” —Pal/ Mall Gazette. 


‘The title speaks for itself, and among the people we (ought to) know are the 
Kaiser, Mr. Rhodes, Mr. Chamberlain, the Queen-Regent of Spain, Lord Curzon of | ’ 
Kedleston, the Pope, Abdul Hamid, and Queen Wilhelmina. We should be delighted ADM = 
to know all these people, and Mr. Hurd’s book does its best for us in giving us breezy 5 ad 
little pieces of writing describing each subject from a friend's point of view. This | 
collection of essays is as welcome as ‘ The Outlook’ itself." —S¢. ¥ames's Gazette. 


“Clever sketches of public men........ fresh and interes‘ing to the general public.” | 
Liverpool Mercury. | With Maps, Treaties, and other Diplomatic Papers, and Index. 
“Tt should become popular not only with those who are anxious as to the lives of | 
great men merely out of curiosity, but to writers and historians of our time; and with all 


who take an interest in the study of human character in all its varied phases.” By H. WHATE wey . 


Morning Herald. | 
‘* Pleasant enjoyment and diversion may be found in passing from portrait to portrait. “Dj : Jig " «The Politician's Handbook,” &c, &c. 
Lord Salisbury and Lord Rosebery lead the way ; then come the Kaiser, the Archbishop Author of “* Dissolution Dialogues, , : , 
of Canterbury, Mr. Rhodes, ue Chamberlain, Lord Russell of Killowen, Ellen Terry, P i t 
the Queen-Regent of Spain, Sir William Harcourt, Emile Zola, and more than a score | r net. 
of others as variously gifted as those mentioned.”—Scotsman. - ee 1 5s. 





Royal 8vo. Pp. 531. 


BRISTOL: J. W. ARROWSMITH. | WACHER & SONS, Broad Sanctuary Chambers, and 20 & 22 Millbink 


| 


LONDON : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL. Street, Westminster. 
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